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Motes. 
IRISH LITERARY PERIODICALS.* 


out. In the British Museum, but imperfect ; vol.i. only 
wanting part of preface and pp. 1—6, with some of the 
engravings. 

The Anonymous. Dublin, 1807. Folio. 

Commenced Dec. 23, 1806. No, 24, May 30, 1807. 
Printed for N. Mahon, 111, Grafton Street. <A copy in 
the British Museum. 

The Irish Magazine, or Asylum of Neglected 
Biography, edited and published by Walter Cox, 
in 8 vols. 8vyo, commenced in November, 1807, 
ended in December, 1815. A perfect copy is rarely 
met with. Dublin, 1807—15. 

In the British Museum, imperfect. 

The New Magazine, Dublin Museum, or Enter- 
taining Pocket Companion, published by Charles, 
Mary Street, commenced and ended in 1807, 1 
vol. (all published), Dublin, 1807. 12mo. 

The Cyclopedian Magazine, and Dublin Monthly 
Register of History, Literature and Arts, and 
Science, commenced in January, 1807, ended in 
December, 1808. Dublin, 1807—8. 8vo. 

A copy in the Bfitish Museum. 

The Belfast Magazine, edited by Dr. Wm. 
Drennan; commenced in 1808, ended in June, 
1813. Belfast, 1808—13. 8vo. 


The Dublin Satirist. Dublin, 1809—10. 8yo. 

Published by Charles, Mary Street. Commenced Nov. 
1809, ended March 1810. Rare. 

The Supernatural Magazine. 
8vo. 


Dublin, 1809. 


Ancell’s Monthly Military Companion, containing 
communications relative to the Standing Orders, 
and Plans, and Treatises, on Fortifications, for the 
Use of the Officers of the Army. By 8. Ancell. 
Dublin, 1801—2. 8vo. 

The first numbers in September, 1801, and the others 
on the 14th of each month, by the Compiler. Printed by 
John Jones, 90, Bride Street, 88 pages. Price 2s. 2d. per 
number. A copy in the British Museum. 


The Weekly Pantheon, or General Repertory of | 
Politics, Arts, Science, Literature, §c., commenced | 
in June, 1801, ended in December, 1809, Gil- 


bert & Hodges, Dublin, 1801—9. 8vo. 

Universal Magazine. Dublin, 1802. -12mo. 

Commenced March, 1802. The number for May (No. 
3), says that in future it will appear in an enlarged form. 
The first numbers contain 36 pages, with music, plates 
(coloured), essays, poems, &c. The preface to No. I. is 
only signed L. A copy in the British Museum. 

New Magazine. Ireland's Mirror, a Chronicle 
of the Times. Charles, Mary Street. Commenced 
in May, 1804, ended in December, 1805. Dublin, 
1804—5.  8yo. 


An attempt to revive Ircland’s Mirror was made in | 


January, 1806, with an addition to the title of the word 
“ Masonic,” but after three or four publications it died 


* Continued from p. 175. 


It was published monthly by Wilkinson and Cowdness, 
Wood Street, Dublin ; the first number in June, the last 
in September, 1809. A copy in the British Museum, but 
imperfect, wanting afew pages at the end. 
| The Hibernia Magazine, printed at the Hiber- 
| nian Press Office, commenced in January, 1810, 
ended in June, 1811. Dublin, 1810—11. 8vo. 
| The second volume of this Magazine took the addi- 
| tional title of “The Dublin Monthly Panorama,” which 
latter journal having “ died out,” was said to have merged 
into the Hibernia Magazine. Some copies are on large 
paper with coloured 

The Dublin Monthly Panorama, R. Smith, Col- 
lege Green, commenced in January, 1810, and 

ended in July same year, when it merged in the 
Hibernia Magazine of that year. Dublin, 1810. 
8vo. 
In the British Museum, in 3 vols. 
The Political Register, or Monthly Magazine. 
Kelly, Dublin, 1810. 8vo. 
The Munster Farmer's Magazine, conducted by 
a Committee of the Cork Institution; commenced 
its career in April, 1811, and ended it in December, 
1813. Cork, 1811—13. 8vo. 
The Irish Dramatic Censor. Dublin, 1811—12. 
| 12mo. 
| In the British Museum, six numbers only, published 
, by O'Callaghan of Crow Street. 
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The Milesian Magazine, or Irwh Monthly 
Gleaner. Dublin, 1812—20, 8vo. 

Edited by Dr. Brenan. It commenced in 1812, and 
ended in 1820: very rare and most eccentric. There is 


an imperfect copy in the British Museum, 1812 to 1825. | formation. 


Nos. 1 to 16 with MSS. notes. No, 15 wants pp. 3—6. 
After July, 1812, this work appeared quarterly, and sub- 
sequently at irregular periods. ’ 

The Dublin Magazine, or Monthly Memorialist ; 
commenced in November, 1812, and ended in De- 
cember, 1813 (contains several curious notices of 
the Kilkenny Theatricals), Dublin, 1812—13. 
8yo. 

The Monthly Museum, or Dublin Literary Re- 
— of Arts, Science, Literature, and Miscel- 

cous Information, published by Nolan, in 2 vols. ; 
the first appeared in October, 1813, the last in 
December, 1814. Dublin, 1813—14. 8vo. 

A copy in the British Museum, imperfect. 


The Dublin Political Review. Dublin, 1813. 
to. 


Published and edited by Frederick William Conway, 
and set up mainly for the advocacy of the Veto Measure. 
The first number published 6th February, 1813 ; the last 
Ist May, 1813. 

The Munster Olive Branch. Cork, 1814. 

Only one number published in August of this year. 


Dublin Examiner, or Monthly Journal of Science, 
Literature, and Art, published by Hodges & Co., 
College Green; commenced in May, 1816, and 
ended in January, 1817. Several articles of 
considerable ability appeared in this Magazine. 
Dublin, 1816, 8vo. 


The Catholicon. Dublin, 1817. 8vo. 

Dublin Library Catalogue, p. 96. Nos. 20 and 21 
only, bound with others in the Library’s Collection of 
Pamphlets, vol. xlvii. 

The Ulster Register. A Political and Literary 
Magazine, edited by J. Lawless. Belfast, 1816— 
17. 

In the British Museum. Imperfect, Nos. 1, 2, and 4, 
vol. i,; No. 3, vol. ii.; No. 59, vol. iii. 

The Anti-Unionist Weekly Magazine. 
1818. 4to. 

A very ably written and well-conducted periodical. 
Commenced 31st January, 1818; ended 30th May, 1818. 


The Literary and Political Examiner. Cork, 
1818. 
Commenced in February, and ended in May, 1818. 


Belfast General and Commercial Directory tor 
1819, with a Directory and History of Lisburn. 
With a View and Plan of Belfast by T. Brad- 
shaw. Belfast, 1819. 12mo. 

In the British Museum. Imperfect. 


Dublin, 


The New Hibernian Magazine, published by 
Tute, Dublin, price 1s. 3¢.; commenced in July, | 


| 


1820, and ended same year. Dublin, 1820—1. 
8vo. 

The Dublin Magazine, or General Repertory o 
Philosophy, Belles Lettres, and Miscellaneous fd 
Dublin, 1820. 8vo. 

This very well conducted and ably written M ine 
began in January, and ended in December, 1820. Rare; 
quoted in a recent Catalogue, 10s, 


The Marvellous Magazine, published by Charles, 
Mary Street, in 2 vols, (all published). Dublin, 
1822. 12mo. 

The Dublin Inquisitor, published by Archer, 
commenced in January, 1821, ended the same 
year. Dublin, 1821. 8vo. 

No more published, In the British Museum. 


The Gleaner, or Lady and Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, published by Cumming, Xc., price 5d.; 
commenced January 6th, 1821 ended same year. 
Dublin, 1821. 12mo. 

One vol. published. 

The Morning Visitor ; or, Breakfast-Table Com- 
panion. Dublin, 1822. 8vo. 

In British Museum, imperfect, wanting No. 116. 


The North West of Ireland Society Magazine. 
Published weekly for the Society by Kempsen, 
Derry, price 2d. Derry, 1822—25, 4to. 

This Journal, devoted chiefly to agricultural subjects 
and industrial pursuits, commenced in November, 1822, 
and came to an end on May 18th, 1825, with the publi- 
cation of the 26th number. 

Nolan’s Theatrical Observer, published daily by 
J.J. Nolan, Suffolk Street, commenced in July, 
1822, ended in April, 1823. 12mo. 

The Emerald. Dublin, 1823. 8vo. 

Copied from the Dublin Library Catalogue, p. 105, 
where Nos. 1 and 2 only, bound with other works in a 
Collection of Pamphlets, vol. Lxviii. 

The Gridiron, published by Connolly, Mary's 
Abbey. Dublin, 1823. 8vo. 

This Magazine appeared in December, 1823, and died 
out after a few publications. It was published weekly, 
price 24d. 

The Immortal Memory Magazine, or Monthly 
Protestant Register of Important Events, Gregory, 
D'Olier Street. Dublin, 1823. 8vo. 

The Williamite’s Magazine, or Protestant Advo- 
cate for Civil and Religious Liberty. Dublin, 
1823. 8vo. 

Printed by John Jones, Great George Street, price 8d., 
. 34. Commenced Jan. 1, 1823, ended March same 
year. In the British Museum, Apparently imperfect. 
The Rushlight, printed and published by Clarke 
and Hope, of Belfast, price 3d. Belfast, 1524—5. 
4to. 

A Chartist weekly literary publication, very cleverly 
and honestly written, chiefly by mechanics, and edited by 
Hope, a journeyman printer. 
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The Dublin Philosophical Journal and Scientific 
Review. Dublin, 1825. 8yo. 
In the British Museum, No. 1 only. 


Captain Rock in London; or Chieftain’s Ga- 
zette. London, 1825. 

One volume all published. Commenced on March 5, 
1825, ended Dec. 31, 1827. Though printed and pub- 
lished in London, it was essentially Irish in its tone and 
object. Rare. 

Bolster’s Magazine, published in Cork; largely 
contributed to by the late John Windele, Esq. ; 
commenced in February, 1826, ended in March, 
1830. It extended to 3 vols. Dublin, 1826—30. 


In the British Museum, imperfect. Only the two vols. 


for 1826, 

A Wreath from the Emeraid Isle. A New- 
Year’s Gift for 1826, edited by P. D. Hardy. 
Dublin, 1826. 12mo. 


In the British Museum. A small volume, pp. 150, of 
tales, poems, &c., intended for the first of a yearly series, 


Captain Rock, or the Chieftain’s Gazette, pub- 
lished by Robins, 1827. 8vo. 


An unsuccessful attempt to revive the Gazette of 1825. 


The Catholic Miscellany. London, 1828. 8vo. 

Though printed and nominally published in London, 
was virtually an Irish periodical. When The London 
and Dublin Magazine ceased in June, 1828, its principal 
writers became contributors to the Catholic Miscellany. 


Hibernian Constitutional Magazine. 8vo. No 
price or date, but circa 1829. 

Copied from the Catalogue of the Dublin Library, 

. 105. Bound up with other works in a vol. of pamphlets, 
No. Ixxviii. 

The Dublin Literary Gazette; or Weekly Chro- 
nicle of Criticism, Belles Lettres, and Fine Arts ; 
from January to June, 1830, inclusive. Dublin, 
1830. 8vo. 

Continued as a Monthly Magazine under the title of 
the National Magazine. Dublin, 1830. 8vo. In the 
British Museum, July to Dec. 1830, and No. 1 of vol. ii. 
No more published. 

The National Magazine, published monthly by 
Wakeman, in 2 vols. Dublin, 1830—1. 


This very well written and cleverly conducted periodical | 


commenced in July, 1830, and ended in 1831. 
The Belfast Co-operative Magazine. 
1830. 8vo. 
The first and Jast number appeared in January, 1830, 
The Dublin Weekly Gazette, or Weekly Chronicle 
of Criticism, Belles Lettres, and Fine Arts. Dublin, 
1830. 4to. 


Belfast, 


The Limerick Magazine.” 1830. 8vo. 

Copied from the Catalogue of the Dublin Library, 
p. 103, where it is bound up with other works, in a vol. 
of pamphlets, No. Ixxvi, The first number is not stated. 

The Bible Christian, designed to advocate the 
sufficiency of Scripture, and the right of private 


| judgment on matters of faith. Belfast, 1830—36. 
12mo. 
| In the British Museum, imperfect, wanting No. 1 of 
vol, i. 
| The Dublin Monthly Magazine. Dublin, Tyr- 
rell, Grafton Street, 1830. 8vo. 
| Commenced in January, 1830, and ended the same 
| year. 
| National Irish Magazine. Dublin, 1830—31. 
| Edited by C. Lover. Commenced in 1830, and ended 
| in 1831. Contributed by Drs. Petrie, O’Donovan, E. 
O’Curry, W. Carleton, and other eminent Irish writers. 
| Contains some very amusing Irish tales and sketches of 
| celebrated characters. Scarce, priced in a recent cata- 
logue, 7s. 6d. 
Joun Power. 
3, Grove Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
(To be continued.) 


THE CAVE MAN, AND PRE-HISTORIC AGE. 


| Thirty-three years ago a waterspout fell at 
Glanflesk, in Kerry, in which several lives were 
lost, and cattle and houses overwhelmed with the 
débris of peat, soil and gravel, swept along by the 
rushing flood, which penetrated even into the cave- 
| like fissures in the rocky sides of that beautiful 
valley. Now do not such catastrophes furnish a 
| probable solution of the pre-historic Sphynx, so 
| ingeniously invented by the self-puzzling imagin- 
| ation of our anthropological savans? Some an- 
thropologist of the twentieth century may hereafter 
discover beneath a deep bank of peat, or in acave, 
| the bones of a Kerry cow in proximity with a pair 
of brogues and a dudeen, and he would at once 
| infer from the depth of the deposit, or of the 
stalagmite in the fissure, that the cave-man co- 
| existed in Ireland with a dwarf species of the 
' bovine tribe before Adam was a boy; whereas a 
| little inquiry into topographical tradition might 
| have convinced him from the lips of a grandson of 
| one of the tenants of my honourable friend, the 
| O'Donoghue of Glanflesk, that the dudeen and 
| brogues belonged to some poor fellow whose _ 
rty had been swept away in a tremendous flood 
just one hundred years before. 

Now for another and more circumstantial illustra- 
tion: — The storm on the Flesk spent its residual 
force upon M°Gillicuddy’s Reeks, some fifteen 
miles to the west. On that evening, taking a 
solitary stroll in the vicinity of Carrantual, the 
loftiest of the range, indeed the highest mountain 
in Ireland, I happened to meet Moriarty (Shane- 
ruagh, . e. Red John), the well-known Killarney 
guide, and observed that a thunder-cloud was 
gathering over Carrantual, but we might have 
time to get to the top before it burst,—would he 
show me the path through the Glen of the Hag’s 
Teeth? After some persuasion he consented, and 
we hastened up the steep and circuitous track, 


| 
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However the storm overtook us midway, rain in 
torrents, with deafening thunder and incessant 
lightning, and when we got fairly into the un- 
clouded atmosphere above, it had nearly ceased, 
only an occasional faint zig-zag traversing the 
rolling sea of vapour at our feet, and the thunder 
searcely audible, as if miles distant. Shaneruagh 
left me wet and weary on the summit, bounding 
away, like a deer, to reach his cabin near the Gap 
of Dunloh before the sun was down, and “ the 
good people” abroad. Climbing the cairn on the 
highest pinnacle of the mountain, I lingered long 
in contemplation of the magnificent panorama 
around onl beneath. The sun sank behind the 
Blaskets in a gorgeous field of crimson and golden 
fire, and I could trace distinctly, as on a map, the 
deeply indented coast-line from Cape Clear to 
Slyme Head in Galway, a distance of at least two 
hundred miles. The night was cloudless and siar- 
light, as I groped my way at ten o'clock down the 
perilous steep, but all the lowlands were over- 
spread with a dewy haze—“the clear heat after 
rain” (Isaiah xviii. 4), and I quite lost my reckon- 
ing in the stony glen at the base of the mountain. 
Looking around for some sign of human habita- 
tion, I at last spied a goat near a sloping heap of 
stones topped with scraws. This was a hut, with 
a hole for entrance, but neither door nor window; 
and within were a woman and two children, lying 
upon some heath in a corner, with no other cover- 


ing than their scanty clothing. There was a flat- | 


topped log near the hearth, and beside it a piggin 
or wooden vessel, which might have been hollowed 
out by a sharp stone with the aid of fire, so rude 
was its workmanship. I did not observe any other 
article of furniture. I told the woman in Irish, 
that I was hungry, and asked for a potato; she 
only stared in silence, with an expression of 
mingled wonder and stupidity. I then made signs, 
and she brought me an egg, which I put in the 
embers for a few minutes, and poked out with my 
stick. I asked for a spoon—a fork—a knife; the 
last word was understood, for she thrust into my 
hand a splinter of bog wood with a fragment of an 
old iron hoop wedged into it. This I rejected, 
and eat my egg ravenously with the primitive 
feeding apparatus, fingers, after which I immedi- 
ately left the cabin to search out some boreen that 
might lead to the high road, without either thanks 
or payment for the ovation. Probably the woman 
could not comprehend the use or value of money ; 
however I had none to offer, having given the con- 
tents of my purse for the escort of Shaneruagh, 
who swore that the divil himself would not face 
Carrantual in a thunderstorm, nevertheless Shane 
did that same for the thrifling consideration of six 
shillings and sixpence. 

Now does not this secluded hut, with its miser- 
able occupants, furnish an exact sample of that 


debased humanity on which the dreamy antiquary | 


builds his theory of pre-historic time? Such a 
condition may be entitled non-historic as regards 
the degraded people themselves; but pre-historic 
is altogether a misnomer. Civilization preceded 
barbarism, and man has never been without a 
history from the Adamic epoch to the present day. 
The fact is, that ignorance, want, and neglect, 
suffice to reduce human nature to a savage, or 
merely animal condition, within the brief space of 
even one generation; and the phenomena adduced 
to prove extreme remoteness of time may be found 
throughout the earth coexistent with all the signs 
and circumstances of an advanced and advancing 
civilization. (See an Essay on this subject read 
before the Royal Irish Academy, Jan. 25, 1865.) 


Dublin. 


CLASSICAL REPARTEE. 


Mr. Gladstone, in his speech on Reform, Mon- 
day, March 12, said: — 

“ We cannot consent to look upon this addition, con- 
siderable though it be, of the working classes to the 
constituencies of the country, as if it were an addition 
fraught with nothing but danger (cheers), We cannot 
look upon it as the Trojan horse approaching the walls 
of the sacred city, filled with armed men, and bent on 
ruin, plunder, and conflagration. We cannot compare it 
to that monstrum infelix, or say — 


Scandit fatalis machina muros, 
mediseque minans illabitur urbi'— 


(cheers). We believe that those persons whom we ask 


you to enfranchise ought rather to be welcomed as you 
would welcome recruits to your army (cheers).” 


Mr. Lowe replied: — 

“ My right hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
although he had not time to give us a reason, found time 
to give us a quotation, and it was a quotation of a very 
curious kind ; for, not finding in his large classical reper- 
tory anything that would describe the state of perfect 
bliss which his bill would produce, he was induced to 
give us one to show us what the bill would not do. He 
said — 

* Scandit fatalis machina muros, 
Feeta armis.’ 


That, said the right hon, gentleman, is not my bill. Now 
that is not a very apt quotation ; but there was a curious 
felicity about it which he little dreamt of. The house 
will remember that among the proofs of the degree in 
which public opinion was enlisted in the cause of reform, 
he stated that this is the fifth Reform Bill which has been 
brought forward since 1851. Now, just attend to the 
sequel of the quotation. I am no believer, I am happy to 
say, in the Sortes Virgiliane, but I wish the house to 
hear what follows :— 
*O patria, 6 Divum domus Ilium, et inclyta bello 
Meenia Dardanidim! quater ipso in limine porte 
Substitit, atque utero sonitum quater arma ded¢re.’ 


But that was not all — 
* Instamus tamen immemores cecique furore, 
Et monstrum infelix sacrata sistimus arce’— 
(cheers and laughter). I abominate the presage conveyed 
in these last two lines; but I mix my confidence with 
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fear. I know that I am addressing a new parliament, ! 


whose intentions are as yet hidden by the veil of futurity.” 


On this the Pall Mall Gazette, March 12, says : 


“ Mr. Lowe, turning the tables on Mr. Gladstone, was 
very clever, from the curious good luck with which quater 
came in—four Reform Bills having preceded the present 
one. But there the felicity ends; it was not a turning 
of the tables as a whole, since Mr. Lowe did not apply 
the passage in Virgil in any new sense which Mr. Glad- 
stone had overlooked. Mr. Gladstone’s point was, that 


' I will only notice one. 


the Reform Bill was not a Trojan horse; and to assume | 


that it was, as Mr. Lowe did, was simply begging the 
question. The joke in fact, though good, was an incom- 
plete joke, and less successful than the best ones in the 
same style of Peel or Pitt.” 

Mr. Gladstone “ begged the question” as much 
when he said the bill was not a Trojan horse, as Mr. 
Lowe did when he said it was. Whether it is or 
not, is a question of politics, and as such to be 
avoided in “N. & Q.” no less than one of theo- 
logy; but I think Mr. Lowe’s wit unexception- 
able. He went on with the quotation to show 
that the whole of it was applicable to his views. 
Iam glad to find that the old horse is not yet 
quoted to death ; but I write not in a critical, but 
an inquiring spirit. The Pall Mall Gazette is too 
well-read and careful to make unfounded com- 
parisons ; so I have no doubt that there are jokes 
“in the same style by Peel and Pitt.” I do not 
know them; and I believe that most of your 
readers will be glad to see some specimens, even 
as good as Mr. Lowe’s, in “N. & Q.” 

Firznorxrss. 


“ Tue Hontine or Baptewe.”—I have a work 
entitled “ The H. of B., a Dramatic Tale. By J. 
Hl. Craig of Douglas, Esq.” 8yo. London and 
Edinburgh: Goldie. 1814. 

James Hogg, in his Literary Life, says: — 


“T wrote a tragedy, which was called The Hunting of 


Badlewe, but of this Goldie printed only a few copies, to 
see how the public relished it. It was not favourably 
received ; but more of this hereafter.” 

When Hogg does return to the subject, it is 
only to say that, “The ‘ Profligate Princess,’ in 
my Dramatic Tales (1817), is a modification of 
my first play, The JIunting of Badlewe, printed by 
Goldie,” which it is in every respect but the title. 

The Shepherd nowhere, that I can find, offers 
a word of explanation about the play going forth 
in another, and apparently a real name ; to save, 
therefore, a Cutlean of a future time, who would 
look up a dramatic author, ’yclept J. H@(Craig, 
the trouble, it might be well to record him in 
“N. & Q.” a myth. J. O. 


TlonNEY USED INSTEAD OF SuGar.—In Eccle- 
siasticus xxxix. 26, is a curious catalogue of the 
chief necessaries of life; among which, honey is 
to be found. This may seem odd at first sight; 
but I apprehend the explanation is, that honey 


was always used where we use sugar. This may 
be very well known to those better informed than 
I am, and illustrations of it might be interesting. 
In Southey’s Doctor 
(chap. iv. pt. 1), is a charming sketch of the in- 
terior of a small North-of-England country house, 
one hundred years ago; in which it is said: **Tea 
was nearly as scarce as potatoes, and for all other 
purposes honey was used instead of sugar.” 
LyTTELTON. 
Hagley, Stourbridge. 


Names. — The following copy of a note in The 
Times contains too many hints for the historians 
and the statist to be allowed to be forgotten: — 


“One in every three in the present House of Com- 
mons has a namesake in the House. There are in the 
House 5 Russells, 5 Bruces, 5 Hamiltons; and there 
are 4 Barings, 4 Egertons, and 4 Peels. These six 
names were the six most frequent in the last Parlia- 
ment also; they had 25 members then, and they have 27 
now. ‘There are also 14 surnames, each of which is borne 
by 3 members ; viz. Cavendish, Dundas, Grosvenor, King, 
Leslie (with Waldegrave-Leslie), Lindsay, Lowther, Mil- 
ler, Rothschild, Seymour, Smith, Stanley, Wynn (or 
Wynne), and Young. This is a larger number of triplets 
than the last Parliament had, There are above 7() other 
members who have one colleague in the House of the 
same surname. The names most common out of doors 
are not the names most common in Parliament. The 
three names most frequent in England and Wales toge- 
ther are Smith, Jones, and Williams. The hand of fate 
was heavy upon the Smiths at the general election of 
1865: there were & of them in the last Parliament, there 
are only 3 in this, and only 3 members bear the name 
either of Williams_or Jones, 2 of Williams, and 1 of 


Jones.” 
Wa. Davis. 


Curious Eprrarus.— The following eccentric 
epitaph is to be found on a tomb in the grave- 
yard of Youlgreave church, some ten miles from 
Matlock Bath, Derbyshire. From information I 
obtained from the sexton, I learnt that the subject 
of it was a miner, who composed his epitaph during 
his lifetime. He was an ingenious amateur me- 
chanist, and played the violin : — 

“ Sacred to the Memory of 
Samve. TAYLor, 
who died January 14th, 1848, 
aged 72 vears, 

To the down Bow of death 

His Forte gave way. 
All the Graces in sorrow were drown’d. 

Hallelujah Crescendo 

Shall be his glad lay, 
When ‘ Da Capo’ the Trumpet shall sound.” 

An epitaph of a less grotesque character is the 
following from a tomb in Mortehoe churchyard, 
North Devon :— 

“ Seventy-eight years I’ve lived this life, 
In honest upright ways, 
Free from vexation, fear, and strife, 
I've finished my days.” 


E. B. FL 
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However the storm overtook us midway, rain in 
torrents, with deafening thunder and incessant 
lightning, and when we got fairly into the un- 
clouded atmosphere above, it had nearly ceased, 
only an occasional faint zig-zag traversing the 
rolling sea of vapour at our feet, and the thunder 
searcely audible, as if miles distant. Shaneruagh 
left me wet and weary on the summit, bounding 
away, like a deer, to reach his cabin near the Gap 
of Dunloh before the sun was down, and “ the 
good people ” abroad. Climbing the cairn on the 
highest pinnacle of the mountain, I lingered long 
in contemplation of the magnificent panorama 
around and beneath. The sun sank behind the 
Blaskets in a gorgeous field of crimson and golden 
fire, and I could trace distinctly, as on a map, the 
deeply indented coast-line from Cape Clear to 
Slyme Head in Galway, a distance of at least two 
hundred miles. The night was cloudless and star- 
light, as I groped my way at ten o'clock down the 
perilous steep, but all the lowlands were over- 
spread with a dewy haze—“ the clear heat after 
rain” (Isaiah xviii. 4), and I quite lost my reckon- 
ing in the stony glen at the base of the mountain. 
Looking around for some sign of human habita- 
tion, I at last spied a goat near a sloping heap of 
stones topped with scraws. This was a hut, with 
a hole for entrance, but neither door nor window; 
and within were a woman and two children, lying 


upon some heath in a corner, with no other cover- | 


ing than their seanty clothing. There was a flat- 
topped log near the hearth, and beside it a piggin 
or wooden vessel, which might have been hollowed 
out by a sharp stone with the aid of fire, so rude 
was its workmanship. I did not observe any other 
article of furniture. I told the woman in Irish, 
that 1 was hungry, and asked for a potato; she 
only stared in silence, with an expression of 
mingled wonder and stupidity. I then made signs, 
and she brought me an egg, which I put in the 
embers for a few minutes, and poked out with my 
stick. I asked for a spoon—a fork—a knife; the 
last word was understood, for she thrust into my 
hand a splinter of bog wood with a fragment of an 
old iron hoop wedyed into it. This I rejected, 
and eat my egg ravenously with the primitive 
feeding apparatus, fingers, after which I immedi- 
ately left the cabin to search out some boreen that 
might lead to the high road, without either thanks 
or payment for the ovation. Probably the woman 
could not comprehend the use or value of money ; 
however I had none to offer, having given the con- 
tents of my purse for the escort of Shaneruagh, 
who swore that the divil himself would not face 
Carrantual in a thunderstorm, nevertheless Shane 
did that same for the thrifling consideration of six 
shillings and sixpence. 

Now does not this secluded hut, with its miser- 
able occupants, furnish an exact sample of that 


debased humanity on which the dreamy antiquary | 


builds his theory of pre-historic time? Such a 
condition may be entitled non-historic as regards 
the degraded people themselves; but pre-historic 
is altogether a misnomer. Civilization preceded 
barbarism, and man has never been without a 
history from the Adamic epoch to the present day. 
The fact is, that ignorance, want, and neglect, 
suffice to reduce human nature to a savage, or 
merely animal condition, within the brief space of 
even one generation; and the phenomena adduced 
to prove extreme remoteness of time may be found 
throughout the earth coexistent with all the signs 
and circumstances of an advanced and advancing 
civilization. (See an Essay on this subject read 
before the Royal Irish Academy, Jan. 23, 1865.) 


. 


Dublin. 


CLASSICAL REPARTEE. 


Mr. Gladstone, in his speech on Reform, Mon- 
day, March 12, said: — 

“ We cannot consent to look upon this addition, con- 
siderable though it be, of the working classes to the 
constituencies of the country, as if it were an addition 
fraught with nothing but danger (cheers). We cannot 
look upon it as the Trojan horse approaching the walls 
of the sacred city, filled with armed men, and bent on 
ruin, plunder, and conflagration. We cannot compare it 
to that monstrum infelix, or say — 


Scandit fatalis machina muros, 
medieque minans illabitur urbi — 


(cheers). We believe that those persons whom we ask 
you to enfranchise ought rather to be welcomed as you 
would welcome recruits to your army (cheers).” 


Mr. Lowe replied : — 

“ My right hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
although he had not time to give us a reason, found time 
to give us a quotation, and it was a quotation of a very 
curious kind ; for, not finding in his large classical reper- 
tory anything that would describe the state of perfect 
bliss which his bill would produce, he was induced to 
give us one to show us what the bill would not do. He 
said — 

Scandit fatalis machina muros, 

Feeta armis.’ 
That, said the right hon, gentleman, is not my bill. Now 
that is not a very apt quotation; but there was a curious 
felicity about it which he little dreamt of. The house 
will remember that among the proofs of the degree in 
which public opinion was enlisted in the cause of reform, 
he stated that this is the fifth Reform Bill which has been 
brought forward since 1851. Now, just attend to the 
sequel of the quotation. I am no believer, I am happy to 
say, in the Sortes Virgiliane, but I wish the house to 
hear what follows : — 

*O patria, 6 Divum domus Ilium, et inclyta bello 
Meenia Dardanidim! quater ipso in limine porte 
Substitit, atque utero sonitum quater arma dedére.’ 

But that was not all — 
‘ Instamus tamen immemores cecique furore, 
Et monstrum infelix sacrata sistimus arce’— 
(cheers and laughter). I abominate the presage conveyed 
in these last two lines; but I mix my confidence with 
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fear. I know that I am addressing a new parliament, 
whose intentions are as yet hidden by the veil of futurity.” 

On this the Pall Mall Gazette, March 12, says : 

“ Mr. Lowe, turning the tables on Mr. Gladstone, was 
very clever, from the curious good luck with which quater 
came in—four Reform Bills having preceded the present 
one. But there the felicity ends ; | it was not a turning 
of the tables as a whole, since Mr. Lowe did not apply 
the passage in Virgil in any new sense which Mr. Glad- 
stone had overlooked. Mr. Gladstone’s point was, that 
the Reform Bill was not a Trojan horse; and to assume 
that it was, as Mr. Lowe did, was simply begging the 
question. The joke in fact, though good, was an incom- 
plete joke, and less successful than ‘the best ones in the 
same style of Peel or Pitt.’ 

Mr. Gladstone “ begged the question” as much 
when he said the bill was not a Trojan horse, as Mr. 
Lowe did when he said it was. Whether it is or 
not, is a question of politics, and as such to be 
avoided in “N. & Q.” no less than one of theo- 
logy; but I think Mr. Lowe’s wit unexception- 
able. He went on with the quotation to show 
that the whole of it was applicable to his views. 
Iam glad to find that the old horse is not yet 
quoted to death ; but I write not in a critical, but 
an inquiring spirit. The Pall Mall Gazette is too 


well-read and careful to make unfounded com- | 


parisons ; so I have no doubt that there are jokes 
“in the same style by Peel and Pitt.” I do not 
know them; and I ‘believe that most of your 
readers will be glad to see some specimens, even 
as good as Mr. Lowe's, i in “N. & Q.” 
Firznorkrss. 


“Tue Huntine or Baptewe.”—I have a work 
entitled “ The H. of B., a Dramatic Tale. By J. 
H. Craig of Douglas, Esq.” 8vo. London and 
Edinburgh: Goldie. 1814. 


James : Hogg, i in his Literary Life, says: — 


“T wrote a tragedy, which was called The Hunting of 


Badlewe, but of this Goldie printed only a few copies, to 
see how the public relished it. It was not favourably 
received ; but more of this hereafter.” 

When Hogg does return to the subject, it i 
only to say that, “The ‘ Profligate Princess,’ in 
my Dramatic Tales (1817), is a modification of 
my first play, The Hunting of Badlewe, printed by 
Goldie,” which it is in eve ry respect but the title. 

The Shepherd nowhere, that I can find, offers 
a word of explanation about the play going fourth 
in another, and apparently areal name; to save, 
therefore, a Cutlean of a future time, who would 
look up a dramatic author, ’yclept J. WgCraig, 
the trouble, it might be well to record him in 
“nN. & Q.” a myth. J. 0. 


HonrY USED INSTEAD oF SuGar.—In Eccle- 
siasticus xxxix. 26, is a curious catalogue of the 
chief necessaries of life; among which, honey is 
to be found. This may seem odd at first sight; 
but I apprehend the explanation is, that honey 


was always used where we use sugar. This may 


be very well known to those be tter informed than 
I am, and illustrations of it might be interesting. 


i will only notice one. In ‘Southey’ s Doctor 


(chap. iv. pt. 1), is a charming sketch of the in- 
terior of a small North-of- England country house, 
one hundred years ago; in which it is said: “Tea 
was nearly as scarce as potatoes, and for all other 
purposes honey was used instead of sugar.” 
LYTTELTON. 
Hagley, Stourbridge. 


Names. — The following copy of a note in The 
Times contains too many hints for the historians 
and the statist to be allowed to be forgotten: — 


“One in every three in the present House of Com- 
mons has a namesake in the House. There are in the 
House 5 Russells, 5 Bruces, 5 Hamiltons; and there 
are 4 Barings, 4 Egertons, and 4 Peels. These six 
names were the six most frequent in the last Parlia- 
ment also; they had 25 members then, and they have 27 
now. ‘There are also 14 surnames, each of which is borne 
by 3 members ; viz. Cavendish, Dundas, Grosvenor, King, 
Leslie (with Waldegrave-Leslie), Lindsay, Lowther, Mil- 
ler, Rothschild, Seymour, Smith, Stanley, Wynn (or 
Wynne), and Young. This is a larger number of triplets 
than the last Parliament had. There are above 70 other 
members who have one colleague in the House of the 
same surname. The names most common out of doors 
are not the names most common in Parliament. The 
three names most frequent in England and Wales toge- 


| ther are Smith, Jones, and W illiams. The hand of fate 
| was heavy upon the Smiths at the general election of 


1865: there were & of them in the last Parliament, there 
are only 3 in this, and only 3 members bear the name 
either of Williams_or Jones, 2 of Williams, and 1 of 


Jones.” 
Wa. Davis. 


Cvriovs Errrarus.— The following eccentric 
epitaph is to be found on a tomb in the grave- 
yard of Youlgreave church, some ten miles from 
Matlock Bath, Derbyshire. From information I 
obtained from the sexton, I learnt that the subject 
of it was a miner, who composed his epitaph during 
his lifetime. He was an ingenious amateur me- 
chanist, and played the violin : — 

“ Sacred to the Memory of 
Samve. TAYLor, 
who died January 14th, 1848, 
aged 72 vears, 

To the down Bow of death 

His Forte gave way. 
All the Graces in sorrow were drown’d. 

Hallelujah Crescendo 

Shall be his glad lay, 
When ‘ Da Capo’ the Trumpet shall sound.” 

An epitaph of a less grotesque character is the 
following from a tomb in Mortehoe churchyard, 
North Devon :— 

“ Seventy-eight years I’ve lived this life, 
In honest upright ways, 


Free from vexation, fear, and strife, 
I've finished my days.” 
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Conrvuston or Sriirs.—In Lindley Murray’s 
English Grammar, as an instance of this failing, 
the following sentence is given: —“ There is not 
a single view of human nature which is not suf- 
ficient to extinguish the seeds of pride.” Most 
people, I presume, have heard of the Hon. M.P. 


who remarked that he “smelt a rat, he saw him | 
floating in the air, and believed that he should yet | 


nip him in the bud.” I beg now to enclose a sen- 
tence from a local newspaper published very re- 
cently, as a worthy corollary to the above. I 
hope your readers will be as much amused with 
it as L am: — 

“These hopes and joys were far too transcendant to 
dwell alone at Orchard Top, among roses, lilies, and pome- 
granates; so they ferreted their way down to the ungar- 
dened plains below, to be pruned in the public crucibles.” 

HERMENTRUDE. 


AvToGRAPH OF MARrIE-ANTOINETTE. — Very 
robably it will interest some of your readers to 
ear that a very curious and interesting letter of 

Marie Antoinette, consisting of four pages, from 
which not even an extract is to be found in any 
ublished collection, and addressed to Count de la 
Marck, the friend of Mirabeau, was knocked down 
for the enormous sum of 7,365 francs, at a late 
sale of autographs at Berlin. $RuopoKaNakIs. 


Queries. 


NABUCHODONOSOR, OR NEBUCHADNEZZAR.* 


In chapter iv. 34 of the prophet Daniel, Nabu- 
chodonosor concludes the account of the recovery 
of his reason, in these words : — 

“ Therefore, I, Nabuchodonosor do now praise, and mag- 
nify, and glorify the King of heaven: because all His 
works are true, and His ways, judgments, and them that 
walk in pride He is able to abase.” (Douay Vers.) 

To this verse (34) the following note refers, 
which is found in the margin : — 

“From this place some commentators infer, that this 
king became a true convert, and dying not long after, 
was probably saved.” 

Can any of your correspondents inform me who 
“some ” of these commentators are, and what are 
the reasons which they give for the belief that 
Nabuchodonosor “was probably saved?” It is 


certainly a curious question. But the character | 


of the king, when studied under all its complex 


variety, and viewed simply such as it is de- | 


scribed by the Prophet Daniel, will not, according 
to my humble judgment, afford the slightest 
ground for any probable supposition that the 
king’s conversion was sincere, and much less that 
he was saved. Calmet, in his Dict. of the Bible 
(vol. ii. ed. London, 1823; Taylor's Translation, 


* The more correct form appears to be Nebuchadrezzar, 
which in the original orthography is, according to Mr. 
G. Rawlinson, Nabu-kudurri-uzur. 


sub voce Nebuchadnezzar), says, referring to this 
very point : — 

| The king’s conversion was neither solid nor sincere : 

| for in the year of his restoration, he erected a golden 

oS in the plain of Dura, to one of his gods in Baby- 

| on. 

Dr. Smith also, in his Dict. of the Bible (sub 

voce Nebuchadnezzar), sums up the king’s reli- 
| gious character thus : — 
“ Nebuchadnezzar seems at some times to have iden- 
| tified this, his supreme god (Bel-Merodach), with the 
| God of the Jews; and at others, to have regarded the 
Jewish God as one of the local and inferior deities, over 
whom Merodach ruled,” &c. 

Mr. G. Rawlinson, in his recent most interest- 
ing volume (vol. iii., The Five Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World. London, 1865,chap. 
viii. p.500), agrees with the two preceding writers 
in his estimate of the king’s moral character. 
These are his words : — 

“ He is religious after a sort, but wavers in his faith ; 
sometimes acknowledging the God of the Jews as the 
only real deity, sometimes relapsing into an idolatrous 
worship, and forcing all his subjects to follow his exam- 
ple. Even then, however, his polytheism is of a kind 
which admits of a special devotion to a particular deity, 
who is called emphatically ‘ his god,’” &c. 

The fact of Nabuchodonosor acknowledging the 
God of Daniel, and praising, and magnifying, and 
glorifying Him as the “ King of heaven,” does not, 
by any means, imply that the monarch renounced 
ail his other gods —viz. Nebo, Bel-Merodach, 
Nergal, &c. His belief, for a time, in a supreme 
God did not, it seems, interfere with his acknow- 
ledgment of inferior gods. Cyrus, in his edict, 
owned the supremacy of the God of the Jews, and 
Artaxerxes even spoke of Him as the God of hea- 
ven, yet no one ever believed that therefore they 
renounced their hereditary Polytheism. (See Dr. 
Pusey's Danielthe Prophet, p. 437, London, 1864.) 

J. Danton. 


Norwich. 


CARUCA, OR CARUCATA, IN DOMESDAY. 
Very recently there has been published the 
| Domesday for Wiltshire, translated and edited by 
'the Rev. W. H. Jones, in which that gentleman 
| adopts a form of extension and translation with 
regard to certain words which I see grave reason 
to doubt; but before proceeding with any remarks, 
I wish to state that I am not at all desirous of dis- 
paraging Mr. Jones’s labours on a very difficult 
and peculiar record, which Domesday undoubtedly 
is; but I confess that I am not quite convinced by 
the reasons which he advances in his preface for 
the form of extension and translation which he 
uniformly adopts. The disputed phrase is that 
one well known to all students of Domesday, viz. 
Terra est [ car’, and the point is whether 
this contracted word signifies caruca, a plough 
team, or carucata, a carucate. Mr. Jones uses the 
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latter word, and justifies himself in his preface ; 


but in another Domesday, published in 1863, viz. | 


that of Northamptonshire, by Mr. Stuart A. Moore, 


carucais adhered to uniformly. Now, one of these | 
| It would be manifestly absurd here to adopt caru- 
| cates as the correct word, for we should make 


gentlemen must be wrong, and I have little doubt 
in asserting my belief that it is Mr. Jones, there- 
fore it will be my province to show my reasons for 


this assertion; and if any reader of “ N. & Q.” | 


who has made Domesday his especial study, is able 
to set me right, if 1am wrong, I will with pleasure 
yield my point. Until then I must adhere to the 


word caruca as the proper extension of car’, At | 
| “ Ansgerus clericus tenet de rege i hidam et iii 


page 8 of the Wiltshire Domesday is an entry con- 


cerning Guerminstre, which says, ‘‘ The land is 40 | 
| cas et ii servos et v villanos et ii bordarios cum ii 


carucates. In demesne are 6 carucates, and 24 


serfs, and 13 swineherds. There are 15 villans, and | 
| in this passage, we shall instantly transgress the 
| first rule of arithmetic, for if, according to Mr. 


8 coscets, and 14 coliberts, with 36 carucates.” 
Now this is self-contradictory : if the land contain 
40 carucates only, how can we dispose of the two 


items of 6 and 36, which would make 42 carucates ? | 
It is manifestly impossible here to follow Mr. Jones, | 


because we are at once led into an arithmetical 
difficulty ; but if we adopt Mr. Moore’s reading of 
a similar passage, the difficulty vanishes. Thus, 
“There is land for 40 ploughs. In demesne are 6 
ploughs, and 24 serfs, and 13 swineherds. There 


are 15 villans, and 8 coscets, and 14 coliberts, with , 


36 ploughs.” We have no anomaly here, nor yet 
any arithmetical difficulty; if the land will fur- 


nish occupation for only 40 ploughs, there yet may | 


be 42 ploughs upon it. Examples like this occur 


throughout the entire book; it would be needless | 
| quite consistent ; but if we were to turn the caru- 


to repeat them, because they all follow the same 
law. Let us then take another form of expression, 
involving the same word: at page 9, underChepe- 
ham, we have “ Terra est 2 carucate, et ips ibi 
sunt,” or, as Mr. Jones translates it, “ the land 
is 2 carucates, and they are there.” Now, where 
else should they be? Such a phrase is simply 
unmeaning; one might as well say that a stick is 
3feet long, and the 3 feet are there; it is atruism 


and an absurdity; but if we say “there island for | any 
| “N. & Q.;” in fact my present object is to ven- 


2 ploughs, and they are there,” then we make our- 
selves intelligible, because it is obvious that the 
two ploughs need not necessarily be upon the land, 
though there is land for them. 


The examples which Mr. Jones adduces in his | 


reface are by no means convincing to me. In 
fact, the first one is, in my opinion, exceedingly 


unhappy, for it is open to the very objection of | 


which I have just spoken. Under “Chintone” 


(p. 110), Mr. Jones says we have “Terra est 1 | 


car’, que thi est in dominio,” which he translates, 
“The land is one carucate, which is there in de- 
mesne.” This, I repeat, is unintelligible; but if 
we read it thus, “There is land for one plough, 
which is there in the demesne,” the absurdity 
disappears. 


But let me, on the other hand, produce an ex- | 


ample in support of my opinion. In the North-— 


amptonshire Domesday, p. xi., under “ Stanwige ” 
is this entry: — “ Terra est iii carucarum. In 
dominio sunt dus caruce cum uno servo, et viii 
villani et iiii bordarii cum i caruca et ii bobus.” 


complete nonsense. “Eight villans, and four 
bordars, with one carucate, and two oxen,” means 
nothing; but Mr. Moore’s reading, I think, over- 
comes the difficulty at once, and does not strain 
the sense in the slightest degree. 

Again, on p. xvi. is the following entry: — 


virgatas terre in Medewelle, et ibi habet ii caru- 


carucis.” Now if we turn ploughs into carucates 


Jones in his preface, the hide and carucate are 
identical, then the four carucates (2+2) will be 
equal to one hide, alias one carucate, and a frac- 
tional part, consisting of “three virgates—a con- 
tradiction which scarcely needs aremark. I think 
this is the strongest case of any. 

Again, on the same page: “ Lewinus presbyter 
tenet de rege unam virgatam terre in Etenestone. 
Ibi dimidia caruca potest esse.” To read this 
anything else but caruca is utterly impossible ; 
carucata would be an absurdity. 

I will take only one more example, which I hold 
to be conclusive. We have on p. xxii. line 55: 
“Terra est iiii carucarum et ii boum,” which is 


| carum into carucate, there would be no sense 


whatever; and in the very same entry we have 
another phrase in a simpler form, but of the same 
character — “Terra est vi boum.” Oxen and 
ploughs may well be associated together, but oxen 
and carucates are an anomaly. 

I have thus given my reasons for the position 
which I maintain, but shall be very happy in- 
deed to discuss the question with any reader of 


tilate the matter, and if I am found to be wrong, 
I shall have great pleasure in recanting my opinion. 
I now leave the point for judgment. 

Roupell Park, Streatham, 8. W. H. Hart. 


Anonymovs.—Who wrote Glencoe ; or the Fate 
of the Macdonalds, a tragedy in five Acts (London, 
Moxon), 1840? Joun DAvipson. 

[ The late Justice Talfourd, | 


Artist1c.—I am anxious to obtain, if possible, 


a complete list of the works of the late J. Russell, 
R.A., who was elected to the Academy in 1780. 
(Died 1806.) 

Where can I find a complete list of the Cata- 
logues of the Royal Academy? There is no such 
thing in the Bodleian. 
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Many of his portraits are scattered up and down | 


A list of them would greatly oblige. 
J. Hawes. 


Yorkshire. 


Bacstrom’s Potar Voyacr. —In the Minerva, 
a periodical paper published at Hamburg by 
Arckenholtz pm ii., 1802), is inserted a short 
narrative of a voyage to Spitzbergen executed in 
the year 1780 by Bacstrom, a Swede, surgeon to 
the ship “‘ The Rising Sun,” Capt. W. Souter. It 
seems probable that this German narrative is a 
translation from an English original. Any one 
who could give any hint where to find the latter, 
would greatly oblige a Potar Bear. 


Davin Barnvt.—lI have received ‘a letter from 
M. Corbierre, President of the Consistory of the 
South of France, and author of one of the most 
valuable and interesting works in the French lan- 
guage (Zistory of the Protestant Reformation at 
Montpellier, §c.), requesting me, if possible, to 
obtain some information on the following point: 
David Barbut, a Protestant refugee, was born at 
Montpellier in 1638, He left it in 1689, and went 
to Berlin, where he remained till 1708. He then 


| geottor 


visited Holland on his way to England; after | 
which time M. Corbierre has been unable to trace | 


his history. I hope that some of your readers 

may be able to say where any information on this 

point may be obtained. A. A. Isaacs. 
Hanford, Stoke on Trent. 


Baronets oF IreELAND.—I remember to have 
read somewhere, I think in some old work on the 
Baronets of England, that the writer intended to 
include in it the Baronets of Ireland; but that 
finding so many of their patents were missing, the 
account of them would be very incomplete. 

Can any of your readers kindly give me the 

uotation, and say what foundation there is for 
the assertion ? VILLEDO. 

Paris 

Cavrcnitt THE Port.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where I could see any letters, or MS. 
remains, of Charles Churchill; sufficient for the 
identification of his handwriting ? 

W. A. Scorr-Ropertson. 


some information respecting chantry chapels, both | 


in cathedral as well as parochial churches ? 
M. A. 

Oxon. 

Curavers, AN Inn any readers of 
“N. & Q.” give the origin of chequers on the 
door-posts of inns? The sign is of great antiquity, 
and dates as far back as the ruins of Pompeii.* 

Broop. 


| side the bust, in high relief, of a lady, described ® 


known Christian name? Might it be Andro- 
May I also ask, what collections of 
engravings has been published exhibiting, in chro- 
nological order, the works of the great painters ? 
JIMABUE. 


Greek Carrrer.—A carrier of household goods 
on railways, hitherto very successful, thinks he 
should increase his prosperity by advertising with 
a Greek term for Kis occupation. He has con- 
sulted some learned Grecians hereupon, who pro- 
pound three distinct terms : — 

In Gr. oixooxevepspor, in English, ecoscuephoron. 

” ecoscuephoros. 
»  ecoscuepheron. 

Be so good as to settle which of the three, or 
what else, is correct, for doubtless you and some 
of your contributors — 

“Can speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs squeak.” 

Required, the Greek for “ household-goods- 
carrier.” I give oixooxeunpdpos, in English cha- 
racters cecosceuephoros, or cecosceuephoron if the 
act of carrying is intended. My friend gives 
ecosceuepheron, ¢. e. the present participle (?) 
olkocxevepépwr, Which I maintain to be an impos- 
sible form. He intends the word, I suppose, for 


| the participle oixocxevnpopav, which in my opinion 


ought to be preceded by the article 4, or some 
other word, in order to give complete sense. 
W. IRELAND. 


Ovttrers.—In some old Pay-lists of troops 
quartered in London and the neighbourhood, al- 
lowances are granted for “Outliers.” The pay- 
ment for these Outliers was discontinued in 1793. 
What were Outliers ? SEBASTIAN. 


Paris Brevrary.— To the hymns in the Paris 
Breviary are prefixed, in many cases, initials de- 
signating their respective authors. The names 
referred to are sometimes sufficiently evident ; but 
I shall feel much obliged if your readers can hel 
me to interpret any of the following:—S. M. 
(probably Santolius Maglorianus), B., N. T., G. 


| Ep. S., J., H. Vabr. Ep., G. Vict., Mur. bably 
Chantry Coarers.—Where can I meet with | abe. Hip, Vint., 


Muretus). ¢ I have a conjecture respecting N. T., 

but am very doubtful about it. PRESBYTER. 
Ann, Countess or Pemproxe, Etc.—I lately 

became possessed of a silver medal, bearing on one 


by a surrounding inscription as—‘ ANN: COVNT : 
OF : DORSETT: PEMB: & moyntG, &c.” The figure 


| is arrayed in a large flowing veil, laced stomacher, 
| and double Vandyked tippet fastened with a square 


Grotto, THz Parnrer.—Giotto’s surname was | 


Bondone. Is Giotto a contraction for some well- 


[* See“ N, & Q.” L* x. 32.—Ep. | 


brooch. In her own 7rve Memorial, this illus- 
trious lady thus describes herself: — 
“The colour of mine eyes was black, and the form and 


' aspect of them was quick and lively, like my mother’s. 
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The hair of my head was brown, and very thick, and so 
long that it reached to the calf of my legs when I stood 
upright; with a peak of hair on my forehead, and a 
dimple on my chin; like my father, full cheeks; and 
round face like my mother; and an exquisite shape of 
body, resembling my father. But now time and age have 
long since ended all those beauties, which are to be com- 
pared to the grass of the field.” 

My medal, which has a small silver ring sol- 
dered on the edge by which it has apparently been 
suspended, is a good deal worn, but the eye, the 
hair, and the form of the face correspond to the 
lady's description of herself; whence I infer that 
this interesting efligy was executed when “ the 
triple Countess ” was in her prime. The reverse 
of the medal bears a graceful and beautifully 


draped female, wearing a coronet, holding a book | 


in her right hand, and grasping a cross with the 
left. The inscription runs thus : — 

SOLE . DAVGHTER . & HEIRE . TO . GEORGE. 
EARLE . OF . CVMBERLAND. 

Not having access to any treatise on Medals, I 
shall be much obliged by being informed by what 
artist, at whose cost, and at what date, this me- 
morial of a most remarkable English lady was 
executed. G. Il. or 8. 


Miss Pornter or Licurreip.— Is 
anything known of this lady, who published 
Poems on Several Occasions, 8vo, Birmingham, 
1770? Epwarp F. 


One or Rapmart’s Maponnas.—I have a pho- | 


tograph of the Virgin and Child, which was sold 
to me as La Perle, but which cannot, I think, be « 
copy of that celebrated picture, or of any engray- 
ing pretending to represent it. 

In Dr. Franz Kugler’s Handbook of Painting, 
edited by the late President of the Royal Academy, 
one meets with the following passage : — 


“The Holy Family known by the name of ‘ The Pearl’ 


in the Museum of Madrid [{ is | the most important, and in | 


composition unquestionably the finest of Raphael’s Holy 
Families. The figures, arranged in perfect harmony, 
form a beautiful group; the infant Christ is on the Ma- 


donna’s knee, resting one foot on a cradle; in the fore- | 
Philip | 


ground John brings fruits in a panther’s skin. 
IV: of Spain, who had purchased the picture from the 
gallery of Charles L., is said to have exclaimed on seeing 
it, ‘This is my pearl!’ hence the name.”—P. 292. 

My photograph does not at all answer to this 
description. 
bench; in the background may be dimly dis- 


cerned a shelf bearing three jars and a sort of | 


cruse. On her head St. Mary wears a veil, the 
ends of which confine a ringlet, which appears as 
though it would otherwise fall over her face; she 
holds the holy Infant's left foot in her right hand, 
and he, while gazing at the spectator, catches 
with his fingers at the front of her gown. 

My queries are—Do connoisseurs call this pic- 
ture “the pearl” as well as the Holy Family 
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The Virgin in it is seated on a stone | 


lauded by Kugler? if not, by what distinctive 
title is it generally known ? Sr. SwirH1. 
Scnompere Faminy.— Schomberg (William 
III.’s general) was created an English Duke. He 
is sometimes called the Duke of Schomberg, 
which is obviously incorrect. Was he simply 
Duke Schomberg, or was he Duke of Leinster? 
He had two sons, Charles and Meinhardt, both, I 
believe, officers in the British army. Did the 
title, whatever it was, descend to each of these 
successively ? Where can I find any account of 
the life and services of Charles Schomberg, who 
was killed at the Battle of Marsiglia ? 
SEBASTIAN. 


Virvutvs Avrevs.—Taking up Points of Misery, 
by Charles Westmacott (1823), I find that the 
second point, “ Miseries of the Mind” (pp. 11— 
25) is an extract from Vitulus Aureus, on the 
subject cf the authorship of which you inserted a 
query by me (3° S, vii. 156). May I be allowed 
to repeat my question: Who under the name of 
* Joakim Philander, M.A.,” wrote Vitulus Aureus ? 
My edition is dated 1749. Jonun Davipson. 


Queries with Answers. 


Pet Namrs.—What is the connection between 
Dick and Richard ? 

[It is not always easy to trace the connection between 
baptismal names and their vernacular equivalents. Oc- 
casionally, the change from the name to its familiar 
substitute is simply a vulgarisation. A friend, on taking 
lodgings in East London, very soon made the discovery 
that three of the inmates of the houschold were called 
respectively Wheezer, Chawney, and Loarer. Who were 
Wheezer, Chawny, and Loarer ? No other than Louisa, 
| Johnny, and Laura. Our friend had not been long on 
the premises before he heard what follows : — 

Miss Loaner ( from the attic). “ Wheezer! Wheezer!” 
(No reply.) “Chawny! Chawny! Do tell Wheezer to 
bring up my frock.” 

Master Cuawny (from the first-floor). “ Wheezer! 
Wheezer! Miss Loarer’s frock! Why don’t yer take it 
up?” 

We would venture to suggest that “ Dick” belongs to 
a class of vernacular names which owes its origin to a 
peculiar operation—that of selecting from the end, or 
from near the end vf the correct and full-formed name, 
some letter which is placed at the beginning of the name 
that is to be used vernacularly. Thus from Eleanor, 
transferring and prefixing the n, we get Nel; and from 
Ann, in like manner, Nan; so Bob from Robert, pre- 
fixing ab; and so, we would say, Dick from Richard, 
Ricardus, prefixing the d. tic, the first syllable of 
Ricardus, in this manner becomes Dic, whence Dick. 

The T, however, which usage has prefixed to some ver- 
| nacular names, is the final letter of Saint. Thus Tantony 
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is St. Anthony, Tiago is St. Iago.(St. James), Tandrew is 
St. Andrew, &e. See “N. & Q.” 1* S. iii. 308, 428. 
Without dwelling upon certain other modes of trans- 
formation, each of which has its own Boppian analogies, 
we would now conclade with an inquiry or two. Whence 
comes the / in Sal, Sally, for Sarah, and in Mol, Molly, 
for Mary? Whence comes the xin Ned for Edward, 
in Nol for Oliver, and in Numps for Humfrey ? Whence 


comes the p in Padge and Peg for Madge and Meg, | 
originally Margaret ; or in Poll, Polly, for Moll, Molly, | 


already considered ? Whence comes the p?)] 


Lines on Convocation. — 

“ At length the disputants resorted to rhyme, and Con- 
vocation itself, at a time when its meetings were not 
known to have terminated, is thus satirized in a pseudo- 
epic poem, in which the chief incidents and personages of 
the discussion are cleverly, but irreverently described :— 

“In the adjacent Abbey of renown, 
Full in the western canton of the town, 
The synod is convened : his proper place 
Each trusty member fills with reverend grace. 
Immured they sit within the brazen wall, 
And teach the Christian stocks to rise and fall. 
They fix the layman's faith, intent of thought, 
And stamp each doctrine orthodox by vote ; 
The gospel is declared a baseless guide, 
And passive crowds believe as they decide.” 
Last Glimpses of Convocation (p. 282), by Arthur 
J. Joyce, London, 1853, pp. 284. 

The lines are not of a high order, but I wish to 
look into the book from which they are taken, and 
shall be obliged by any one who will tell me its 
title and author. I cannot guess why Mr. Joyce 
omitted them; surely not out of delicacy to an 
author who wrote in the Bangorian controversy. 

FirzHorKss. 

Garrick Club. 

[ The work was published anonymously, and entitled, 
Protestant Popery ; or the Convocation. A Poem in Five 
Cantos, Addressed to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Bangor. London, printed for E.Curll in Fleet Street, 
1718, 8vo. There should be a portrait of Hoadly pre- 
fixed. It was written by the well-known author of Terre 
Filius, Nicholas Amhurst. The quotation occurs at p, 35. 
In case our correspondent should wish to consult the work 
at the British Museum, he will find it entered in the new 
blue Catalogue under Hoapty (B.) Bishop. ] 


Rocne Ansry.—This abbey is frequently men- 
tioned in Domesday under the title of “ Abbas de 
Rupe” and “Rupe de Abbatia,’ but with this 
exception I believe there is not much known of 
that wealthy house. They had large estates in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and where they 
usually kept a bailiff or steward. At Friar Mere, 
near Delph, they had also a depository for records ; 
and I have learned that so late as eighty or 
ninety years ago a large number of ancient deeds 
and documents were sold to the children of that 
—e at the rate of a penny a sheet to make 


| of November” ? 


I will now put myself in order by asking — 1. 
The address of a gentleman living in or near 
Sheffield who intended writing some historic 
notices of Roche Abbey, and collected some 
materials for that purpose ? 

2. A reference to any works in which this abbey 
is named ? 

5. What evidence can the shelves of the British 
Museum give about this neglected house ? 
Darlington. Grorce Lioyp. 

[ We can hardly agree with our correspondent that Roche 
Abbey has been “ neglected,” either by the historian or the 
biographer. Historical notices of Roche Abbey may be 
found in Dugdale’s Monasticon, edit. 1825, v.501 ; Tanner’s 
Notitia Monasticon, edit. 1787, “ Yorkshire,” No. cii.; and 
Burton’s Monast. Ebor., pp. 319—323. The most ample 
account, however, of this abbey at present in print is that 
by the late Joseph Hunter, in his South Yorkshire, Deanery 
of Doncaster, i. 266—276. We say at present in print, for 
we are informed that J. H. Aveling, M.D., of Sheffield, 
has been engaged for some years on a History of Roche 
Abbey, comprising along with whatever could be ascer- 
tained of its general history as a conventual establish- 
ment, precise and ample details, with engravings, re- 
lative to the architecture of the buildings, the ruins of 
which, with the surrounding grounds, have long been 
noted for scenic beauty. The historical portion of 
Dr. Aveling’s work has long been printed, and will form 
an elegant quarto volume; the delay of its publication 
arising, we believe, from the yet unfinished architectural 
survey and engraved illustrations. One of the documents 
found at Delph, and which will appear in Dr. Aveling’s 
work, refers to property in the parish of Rochdale, where 


| the monks had a Grange. | 


“ Monta o¥ NoveMBER.”—Where can 
I find certain verses of Hood’s upon the “ Month 
I have searched the miscella- 
neous works of this author in vain, and have mis- 
laid my references, PoRTASTED. 

Oxford. 

[The verses are printed in the collected edition of 
Thomas Hood’s Works, edited by his Son, edit. 1862, 
ii. 339, where they are entitled “ The Lord Mayor’s Show.” 
We quote the first two lines : — 

“ How well I remember the ninth of November, 

The sky very foggy, the Sun looking groggy.” 

There is a garbled version of this piece in “Mr, Ma- 
thews’ Entertainment, entitled My Youthful Days”; and 
a pirated edition by Duncombe. } 


Replies. 
THE OTELLE. 
(3 S. ix. 77, 160.) 

Having read with attention Mr. Bovrett’s 
remarks upon my note on the Otelle which is 
seen in the Topcliffe brass, I think they rather 
confirm what I have said than the suggestion that 
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the charge is “peg-tops.” I gather from Mr. 


Bovurett’s statement, that he has not referred to 
Menestrier’s book. If he will do so, I think he 
will be of my opinion. I have not Mr. BovTEtt’s 
book at hand; but, I presume, in it he has de- 
scribed the charge as peg-tops. It certainly is so 


described, without an alternative, in the Archeo- | 


logical Journal as quoted by me on p. 77. The 
alternative, “‘ whipping-top,” was there suggested 
by me. I said, “if tops at all, whipping-tops.” 
But I denied, as I still deny, that it is either. One 
obvious reason for rejecting the blazon “ peg-tops,”’ 
is, that the charge has no peg. It is not necessary 
that I should question the merit of the etching 


of Messrs. Waller, which no doubt deserves the | 


raise given by Mr. Boutrtt. I have seen the 
rass, and I write with a rubbing of the shield 
before me. The charge is not a peg-top. No 
one, really acquainted with heraldry, has now 
any doubt that armes parlantes occupy the highest 
rank: that is to say, were carried by a very large 
part, if not the largest part of the families of 


greatest consequence and antiquity. It is not | 


necessary to force Topcliffe into the “group” at 
the cost of passing over the only evidence which 
we have on the subject of his charges. 

I ask Mr. Bourett whether he can produce 
any coat in which peg-tops are borne; but espe- 


cially whether he has ever found the charge of | 
Topclifie so described, in any roll or other ancient | 


record ? 
I now place, one after the other, Mr. BovTett’s 
statement and Menestrier’s : — 


“The words of Menestrier quoted by D. P., and his 
figure of an almond-shaped device having its pointed 
extremity upwards, do not affect the charge upon the 
Topeliffe shield, nor do we thus obtain any very clear 
authoritative definition what the Otelle of foreign heraldry 
may be like: much less can any inference be drawn that 
in English heraldry any such device as the Otelle was 
ever known.” 

Menestrier says : — 

“ Otelles sont bouts de fers de piques que l’on a ap- 
pellez amandes pellez par abus, parce qu’ils en ont la 
figure.” 

I do not understand how any clearer definition 
could be given. I have the book open before me; 
and there I see the accompanying figure of the 


Otelle, identical with the charge in the rubbing | 


of the Topclitie brass by its side. It seems un- 
necessary to say any more in this direction. I 


should rather hope that, on referring to Menes- | 


trier, and reading what more I have to say, MR. 
Bovret will join me in correcting the mistake 
about a very interesting shield. 

I find one family on the Continent named as 
bearing the Otelle. There are others, no doubt, 
but I have only seen this one—Comminges. I 
find the arms of this great family mentioned, first, 
by Favyn, p. 332, part 11, English edition, 1623 : 


“The Count of Commenges (‘Qui portoit de 
| Gueulles 4 trois Otelles d’argent en sautoir’)”— 
| where, by error of the press, ¢rois occurs instead 
| of quatre. 

Then it is given in Instruction des termes usitez 
| av blason des Armoiries, etc., i Rennes, 1677: — 

“ Ottelle n’est autre chose que des amandes pelées, et 
se voit le plus soutent comme aux armoiries de Com- 
minge, ayant 4 Ottelles, ou amandes, dont les pointes sont 
rangées es 4 angles de l’ecu, et posées comme en sautoir.” 

Then, in the list of the Chevaliers du Prieuré 
d’Aquitaine, in Vertot’s Histoire des Chevaliers 
Hospitaliers de 8S. Jean de Jérusalem, 1732, under 
the year 1631, is — 

“ Gaspard de Comminges de la Ferriere; le 7 Juin: 
de gueules a quatre Ottelles d’argent mises en sautoir. 
Diocese de Xaintes.” 
| It is, however, right to mention that, in “ Ze 
| Mausolée de la Toison dor, ou Les Tombeaux des 
Chefs et des Chevaliers du Noble Ordre de la 
Toison d'or,” etc., Amsterdam, 1689, the fortieth is 
“ Messire Mathieu de Foix, Comte de Comminges,” 
who died 1456; and that the note upon him is 
| this : — 

“ La devise de la Maison de Comminges: En croissans 
| nous amandons. C'est une éspece de rebus que l'on a fait 
des quatres amandons, ou Amandes pelées, dont les armes 
de cette famille sont composées.” 

Ginanni says,— 

“Mandorla pelata, Fran, Otelle, Lat. Spicum. Certe 
figure nel Blasone che sono pili simili alle Mandorle che ai 
ferri di Lancia, come altri hanno creduto, diconsi Mandorle 
pelate.” 

Richelet gives the meaning of the word thus :— 

“ Oteles, s. f. Hastula, Terme de Blason, Qui se dit de 
certaines figures dont on charge l’ecu, qui ont aparence ou 
de fers de lances, ou d’amandes pelées. Elles sont dans les 
armes de Cominges.” 

As the “ bout de fer de pique” is made in 
the shape of an almond, probably all that the 
Comminges meant was a play upon the descrip- 
tion of its shape. And it was no doubt to correct 
a popular error, that Menestrier, in 1688, not only 
said what the Otelle was, but mentioned that it 
was not an amande pelée. It seems to me that the 
Otelle, the hastula at the bottom of the lance, was 
called an almond, par abus, just as the end of a 
sword hilt is called pommelled. 

“ Pommeau,” says Richelet, “ se dit, en parlant de selle 
de cheval, d’epée, et de fleuret. C'est ce qui est en forme 
de petite pomme au bout de la poignée de l’epée.” 


I am made to say on p. 78: “T do not know 
any English work except this of Topcliffe,” &c., 
| “and I have only met with it on the Continent 
in one other.’ The printer mistook my word. I 
| said, not work, but shield. I now give whatd saw 

at Bruges in the cathedral. 

In a chapel, on the north side of the ambula- 
tory of the choir, are two brackets; one on each 
| side of the altar, high up. Each has two shields, 
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the dexter bracket has: Per pale davon a chevron 
between three otelles; on the chevron a small 
escocheon, showing nothing distinct. /emme, 
a chevron between two mullets pierced, in chief, 
and a flower in’base. Here the baron coat is the 
same as Topcliffe, with the exception of the 
escocheon, which probably was an addition for a 
marriage. I think it quite possible that it may 
be the Topeliffe coat itself. The next corbel fur- 
nishes some ground for this supposition. It also 
has two shields :—One showing a single coat, in 
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| trised wounds. 


which fortunately the tinctures still remain: Ar- | 


gent a chevron azure between three squirrels, 
gules—Lovyell of Norfolk. The other, Lovell as 
baron; and the femme as on the other bracket : 
Argent, a chevron gules, between two mullets 
pierced in chief azure, and a flower in base, ap- 
parently intended to be proper. 


The Otelle coat is repeated in carved wood on | 


the parclose of this chapel, and there the esco- 

cheon on the chevron shows its charges. They 

seemed to me to be: Barry, and over all three tall 

flowers side by side. 
The appearance of the Lovell coat may account 

for the appearance at the same time of the English 

coat of Topeliffe. 
Stuarts’ Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


While agreeing entirely with my friend Mr. 
Bovrett in the opinions he so ably states (3™ S. 
ix. 160), with regard to the bearings on the brass 
in Topclitfe church, the Otelle is so very curious 
a charge, and one so rarely met with, that I think 
the few notes respecting it which I have hastily 
thrown together in this paper may be of interest 
to others beside Mr. Bovrett and D. P. 

I do not know from what work of Menestrier 
D. P. makes his quotation, but in La nouvelle 
Méthode raisonnée du Blason of that author, pub- 
lished at Lyons in 1718, I find the following 
passage at pp. 25, 26: “Une figure semblable a 
une amande pelée (se nomme) Otelle.” And at 
p- 26 is a rough woodcut of it, in which it is 
represented almond (or rather heart) shaped. 

he best known coat in which the Otelle is 
borne (and the one alluded to, I presume, by 
D. P.), is that of the Counts de Comminges, and 
is thus blazoned: Gu. four ofel/es in saltire arg. 

In Menestrier’s work, ZL’ Art du Blason justifié 
A{Lyon, 1661), a very curious and successful de- 
fence of the Méthode du Blason against the stric- 
tures of Le Labourer, the arms of De Com- 
minges are alluded to; and pp. 130—140 are 
occupied with a defence of these bearings against 
the assertion of Le Labourer that they were: 
Gu. a cross patée throughout arg.,—a coat which 
the disposition of the Otelles in saltire causes 
them to resemble. This is much too lengthy, 


and a good deal of it is too irrelevant, to be quoted 
here ; but the sum of it is, that Menestrier lays 


The parclose is dated 1513. | 
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down the four following propositions: first, the 
arms of De Comminges are not a cross patée ; 
secondly, that they are otelles ; thirdly, that these 
otelles are not ételles; fourthly, that they are cica- 
It appears to me, that he proves 
conclusively the first three of these propositions ; 
but, though I never express dissent from the 
opinions of one who is generally so thoroughly 
trustworthy, without very great diffidence, I must 
confess that, as regards the fourth proposition, he 
for once fails to convince me. 

He derives Otelle from &reaAh, and accounts for 
the bearings on the shield of the Comminges by 
the fact that, according to De Joinville, a mem- 
ber of this family, the Vicomte de Couzerans, 
received four considerable wounds in the Egyp- 
tian crusade of S. Louis: two in the battle of 
Masoura, and two others in coming to the rescue 
of the Count de Poitiers; and he concludes that, 
as a memorial of this, the original arms of the 
family (Or. a bordure gu.) were discarded, and 
the present ones, representing the four cicatrised 
wounds on a bloody field, were assumed. 

Monet makes Otelle=Aastula, a lance head. 
For my own part I am unable to say what the 


| bearing is, unless it be either a spear head or an 


almond ; in which latter shape it is most fre- 


| quently drawn, and which it is generally con- 


sidered to be. Chifllet, Ze Blason des Armoiries 
des Chevaliers de la Toison d Or (Antwerp, 1632), 
thus blasons the third quarter of the arms of 
Matthieu de Foix, Comte de Comminges, elected 
1440: “ De gueulles, 4 quatre otelles, ou amandes 
d'argent, mises en sautoir.” So Favyn, Thédtre 
d’ Honneur et de Chévalerie (Paris, 1620), says at 
p. 1854, under the head of “ Comtez ” : — 

“Commenge. Marche Frotiere d’Espagne dans les 
Mots Pyrenées. Depuis que les Seigneurs d’Icelle furét 
couertis & la foy Catholique, ils prirent pour armes De 
queules, quatre otelles (qui sont amides pelées) d'argent 
disposées en saultoir, Ft pour deuise, En croyant novs 
amandons.” 


In endeavouring to arrive at a conclusion as to 
what the Otelles really are, I think the opinion of 
the chief family bearing them is entitled to some 
weight. What that opinion was, is indicated suf- 
ficiently clearly by their use both in ancient and 
modern times of the mottos (similar to that given 
already from Favyn), “ En amendant,” and “ En 
vivant nous amendons”; which are, of course, 
allusive to the bearings in the arms. 

D. P. is only acquainted with one instance of 
the use of this bearing. I have met with very 
few myself, but I am able now to add two others: 
the French family of Bonaliez bears—* D’argent 
& quatre otelles de gueules” ; and, in Z’ Armorial 
Universel of Segoing (Paris, 1679), in plate 45, is 
an engraving of the arms of the Count de Mom- 
peroux: the first quarter of which is, apparently, 
Azure three otelles in pairle reversed or—that is, 
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the larger ends of the Otelles nearly meet in the 
centre of the shield; one of them points to the 


middle of the chief, the others to the dexter and | 


sinister base. J. Woopwarp. 
In the neglected cemetery in Wandsworth is a 
tomb in memory of a Frenchman, where three 
distinct bells with clappers are shown as his crest. 
Should this notice draw any one to the spot, I 
recommend daylight, and — 
“ Lightly tread, ’tis dungy ground.” 
T. J. Bucxton. 


PARISH REGISTERS AND PROBATE COURTS. 
ix. 154, 207.) 

The subject referred to by K. R. C. has been 
very fully discussed in the last edition (1862) of 
the History of Parish Registers, pp. 209, 267 ; and 
the necessity for something being done was urged 
by the Editor of “N. & Q.” in his notice of that 
volume. 

The late Bishop Blomfield, the late Sir James 
Scarlett, and the late Lord Lyndhurst, have each 
of them been convinced of this necessity, and each 
of them intended to bring the subject before Par- 
liament; but other more immediately pressing 
measures interfered, and our old parish registers 
were left in their acknowledged state of inse- 
curity, neglect, and decay. It will be no little 
honour to any peer, whether spiritual or temporal, 
or to any Member of our new House of Commons, 
to take upa subject which has been entertained by 
such names as I have just mentioned ; and I trust, 
with K. R. C., that such a Member may be found 
this Session, for no time should be lost. 

There are several gentlemen of position and 
long experience, ready to give valuable help in 
framing the details of a short bill. 

Allow me to conclude with an extract from the 
work already referred to: — 

“ All the exceeding good French Protestant registers— 
all the registers of the various Dissenting bodies— indeed, all 
non-parochial registers—are now se ~urely placed with the 
Registrar-General at Somerset House. ‘All the parish re- 
gisters also of Scotland, are, by a more recent enactment, 
in the course of being deposited with the Registrar- 
General of Scotland. The principle of a central office of 
secure deposit is thus far carried out, and it is hoped that 
it may at once be extended to the early parish registers 
of England ; which, it may be urged, are of equal im- 
portance with those already so well provided for.” 

The Grove, Henley. J.S. Burn. 

If any gentleman wished to consult my parish 
registers for purely antiquarian purposes, I should 
(in common, I believe, with many neighbours) be 
very sorry to accept the smallest fee. The State 
has, in late years, set a noble example in unlock- 
ing the treasures of the Record Office and Doctors’ 
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| 

; Commons to literary inquirers ; and those at least 
| who have used the privileges accorded them will, 
I believe, not be slow in acting in a like spirit 
with regard to records in their charge. I have 
received the greatest courtesy, and even kindness, 
in Doctors’ Commons; and it is greatly to be 
wished that the country registries were at once 
thrown open in the same way. 

I should like to add my experience in the 
county of the remissness of persons generally in 
returning the usual fee for a baptismal certificate. 
I have constantly been asked to send the copy by 
return of post; but having done so, I have been 
at the trouble of writing more than once before 
obtaining the fee. Now, I never send a certificate 
untill have received the 2s. 7d. fee. W.ILS. 


The same thoughts in connection with the 
Court of Probate, to which Mr. Fisnwick gives 
expression in 3° S, ix. 207, have occurred to 
other persons. Like your correspondent, I have 
had to make inquiries into ancient wills for lite- 
rary purposes and genealogical investigations, and 
have experienced the same inconvenience to which 
your correspondent appears to have been subjected. 
The truth is, that when the wills were in the 
hands of the registrars of the provincial courts, 
they were properly indexed and readily accessible 
on payment of moderate fees. Now they are re- 
moved to London, are placed hardly anybody 
knows where, and are (or were not long ago) 
without indexes or other means of facilitating re- 
search. I think the wills ought to have been 
left in the hands of local registrars, and preserved 
in the districts in which the families interested 
reside—not taken away to be buried in London 
offices, as if they were waste paper. 

Formerly, one could write to a local registrar— 
say to Mr. Bailey Langhorne, of the Consistory 
Court of Richmond Archdeaconry, for example— 
and be furnished with a courteous reply, on pay- 
ment of a moderate fee, accompanied by the ex- 
tract desired. Now, for anything one knows to 
the contrary, the wills transferred from Richmond 
to Doctors’ Commons may have all been burnt or 
destroyed as so much useless lumber. I hope it 
is not so; but how is the public to know the fact ? 
At any rate, in these days of professed reform, we 
ought not to be placed in a worse position than 
we were before the old system was disturbed. 

JAYTEE. 

It is pretty apparent that your correspondent is 
unacquainted with the admirable way in which 
the parish registers are now kept in Scotland 
under the provisions of the statute 17 & 1s Vict. 
| chap. 80, for which the praise is, I believe, chiefly 
| due to Lord Elcho. If K. B. C. will look at that 
Act he will probably see that it presents an excel- 
lent model for framing one applicable to England. 
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The same correspondent, and another whose 
query is in the next page (155), alludes to the 
registration of wills; the latter as referring to 
Scotland. Now, by the statute 44 Geo. III. c. 98, 
all wills relating to personal (or as it is called in 
Scotland moveable) property in Scotland are re- 

uired to be registered in the Commissary Court 
books of the district of the grantor’s domicil, an 
enactment which, by the statute which imposed 
duties on heritable succession, has been extended 
to wills of all kinds. Whether indices are kept of 
these in all the Commissary Courts I cannot say, 
though I think it very likely. In the Edinburgh 
County Commissary Court there are full and dis- 
tinct alphabetical indices. G. 

Edinburgh. 


AUTOGRAPHS IN BOOKS. 
8. viii. 202, 284.) 

To the interesting notes under this title by Mr. 
Haziitr and Mr. D’Axroy, I may add the fol- 
lowing : — 

My father has an original MS. copy of thirty- 
five Cantatas by Scarlatti, almost entirely in that 
great composer's own handwriting. This valuable 
MS. was formerly in the possession of Dr. Burney, 
who thus mentions it in his History of Music, 
vol. iv. p. 160 (London, 1789, 4 vols. 4to) : — 


“ Of this fertile musician’s Cantatas I was so fortu- | 


nate, when at Kome, as to purchase an original MS., 
containing thirty-five in his own handwriting that were 
chiefly composed at Tivoli, during a visit to Andrea 
Adami, Maestro di Capella to the Pope, and author of 
Osservazioni per ben regolare il Coro dei Cantori della 
Cap, Pontif., published at Rome, 1711. Each of these 
Cantatas is dated ; by which we learn that he frequently 
produced one every day for several days together, and 
that the whole number was composed between the month 
of October 1704, and March* 1705.” 

Dr. Burney gives eight extracts from these 
Cantatas, none of which he says, to his knowledge, 
have been before printed. 
date, each Cantata has the composer's autograph : 
* Aless. Scarlatti.” 

A MS. copy of the “Oratorio di S. Gio. Bat- 
tista, a 5’, con i stromenti, del Signor Alessandro 
Stradella,” bears on the first page the autograph 
“Cha* Burney, S* Martin’s Street, Leicester 
Fields (this has been lined through, and under- 
neath written, ‘ Chelsea College, near’), London.” 
This Oratorio (which is described by Burney at 
p. 105 of his 4th volume) is curious as being that 
which is generally believed to have saved this 
charming composer's life for some time, by its 
effects on the hearts of the first assassins that were 
employed to murder him, at Rome, on the night 
of its performance. 

These very interesting MSS., as well as a copy 


* The learned Doctor is incorrect in this date : the 
thirty-fifth is dated “ 7>re 24, 1705.” 


In addition to the | 


of Gliick’s Iphigénie en Aulide, having Burney’s 
autograph in lead pencil, were bought by my 
father at a sale of Sotheby's for a few shillings. 

I have a copy of Granville Sharp’s Tracts ox 
the Hebrew Tongue, which was presented by the 
author to the Rey. John Brand, author of Popwar 
Antiquities, §c. On the fly-leaf is pasted a piece 
of paper addressed, in the author's handwriting: 

“Rev? Mr Brand, Antiquarian Society, Somerset 
Place. With Sharp’s complim*.” 

And on the title-page is written, in a small neat 
hand : 

“ Received, June 28t», 1804, a present from the learned 
author. Bran.” 

This curiosity has travelled as far as Grahams- 
town, in this colony, and was bought at a sale 
there some years ago. James A, Hewitt. 

Capetown, S.A. 


THE CROSS. 
(3" S. ix. 126, 202.) 

What can Brevis mean by saying that “the 
Latin cross is a complete error, and ought not to 
be adopted” ? The question is of the most accu- 
rate representation of the cross on which our 
Saviour suffered ; and no one is ignorant that with 
the Romans, who crucified him, the Latin cross 
was in common use, which also Constantine repre- 
sented on his Labarum. And what right has 
Brevis to assert that the Greek one, of four pieces 
of equal length, is the “proper cross”? Proper 
for what? Certainly not proper to represent the 
cross of our Saviour, though proper enough for a 
symbolic memorial, and most convenient for its 
portability. Ile gives as a reason, that the “Greek 
Church of course was the oldest foundation, and 
never bowed to the Latins or to the Pope.” But 
the Greek Church was not “ of course” the oldest 
foundation ; for every one knows that the church 
of Jerusalem was the first founded ; and upon such 
ground the Jerusalem, or double-barred cross, should 
be put forth by Brevis as the “ proper cross.” But 
though a great variety of forms have been im- 
agined for the purposes of symbolism, devotion, 
heraldry, or mere fancy ornament, every one when 
intending a real representation of the cross on 
which our Saviour died, will, notwithstanding the 
sneer of Brevis at my expression of its “‘ correet 

roportions,” adopt the acknowledged form of the 

tin, or Calvary, cross. 

But Brevis tells us that “the Greek church 
never bowed to the Latins, or to the Pope.” To 
refute seriously so glaring an instance of either 
ignorance or perversion of history, would be mere 
waste of time: nothing is more certain than that 
the Greek and Latin churches formed only one 
and the same church for more than eight centuries, 
in full acknowledgment of the Pope's supremacy, 
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nicate Pope Nicholas. 

But Brevis comes out worse and worse as he 
proceeds. He is evidently not even a Christian, 
and can have no right to discourse of the cross. 
The man who thinks it possible that Christianity 
adopted the rites of Mithras, or of the idolatrous 
Persians, and who even asserts that “several of 
our doctrines smack strongly of Buddhism,” can 


claim no attention in a Christian publication. And | 


certainly the man who could protanely say of that 
man who was sent from God, whose name was John 
—that man of whom it is written, Behold, I send 


my angel before thy face—that man to whom the | 


incarnate Son of God has borne testimony so 
glorious—that perhaps after all he was no more 
than “a travelling Brahman, a gymnosophist 
hilosopher,” or an Indian “ fakir,” can be no 
hristian, and ought to be excluded from the 
Christian pages of “N. & Q.” Let us at least 
have one periodical free from the revolting in- 
fidelity which is polluting so many of our journals. 
And let me express my surprise that when the 
least approach to religious polemics appears in a 
communication it is sure to be excluded, a writer 
like Brevis, who equals the worst enemies of re- 
velation, and strikes at the very root of Chris- 
tianity itself, should have found admission. Surely 
it must have been by some oversight deeply to be 
regretted, F. C. H. 
Surely such an article as this is unsuited to the 
pages of “N, & Q.,” and the large majority of its 
readers will concur with me in deprecating the 
insertion of an article which is simply a coarse 
and revolting attack on Christianity. Is“N. & Q.” 

to be the vehicle for such Wevddvupos ywaors ? 
EIRIONNACH. 


_ For interesting information as to the pre-Chris- 
tian cross see Godfrey Higgins’s Celtie Druids, 
pp. 126-131. A. O. V.P. 


Hatt (3" S, ix. 177.)-- 
Mr. Charles Vines, Clerk of the Leathersellers’ 
Company, can give to Mr. Wiit14Ms full infor- 
mation as to this old hall. 

Leathersellers’ Hall, St. Helen’s Place. 


Tae Mitre Tavern anp Dr. Jonnson (3" S. 
ix. 212.)— Before we commence our lamentations 
on account of the demolition of the Mitre Tavern, 
in Fleet Street, would it not be as well clearly to 
ascertain if this tavern is the identical house fre- 
quented by the Society of Antiquaries from 1728 
to 1753, where, on the Thursday evenings, the 
President — 
“ Majestic took the elbow chair, 
And gravely sat in due decorum, 
With a blue gilded mace before him ;” 


_ London in the year 1848. 


till the unhappy schism commenced by Photius, where , Dr. Radcliffe passed a delightful evening 


who, in 866, presumed to depose and excommu- | 


with Billy Nutly; and where Samuel Johnson 
and Boswell furnished “ their couple of bottles of 
port, and sat till between one and two in the 
morning ” ? 

If I have been correctly informed, the house in 
which these pleasant meetings took place some 
years since disappeared, having been previously 
converted into “The Poets’ Gallery” (Macklin 
exhibited a collection of prints here in 1794), and 
subsequently into an auction room. On the site 
stands the western portion of the Banking House 
of Messrs. Hoare & Co.; and the present Mitre 
Tavern was formerly “Joe's,” and, on the Old 
Mitre being closed, adopted its time-honoured 
name. In the reign of James I. there was a 
tavern here bearing the same sign, kept by a Mrs. 
Sutton. 

Will any of your readers give us some inform- 
ation on these points? * J. H. W. 

PorTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE (3° S. ix. 116, 203.) 
My attention was directed yesterday by a friend 
to the communication signed 8. T. in reference to 
my portrait of Shakspeare. In answer, I beg to 
observe, I am the only person I believe entitled 
to the appellation of Dr. Clay. There is one, 
perhaps two, surgeons with similar surnames. I 
know nothing whatever of the dirty portrait seen 
at Duthoit's in Gracechurch Street. I was not in 
I do not know, nor 
was ever in, Duthoit’s establishment. I never 
purchased a portrait in London, nor ever dreamed 
of a frame of sixty guineas’ value; and I am 
equally ignorant of any offer to government. And, 
therefore, am of opinion that 8. T. is not justified 
in using my name so freely without first endea- 
vouring to learn the truth of the extraordinary 


| statements that he has thought proper to favour 


your readers with, of which as regards myself 
there is not one particle of truth. 

The portrait in my possession is I believe one 
of, if not the best of, the known portraits of Shak- 
speare; and expresses more fully his vast intel- 
lect than any I have seen.. I am also prepared to 
maintain, it is neither the one seen by S. T.’s 
friend, nor yet the one spoken of as being some 
years ago at Messrs. Saunders and Otley’s. It is 
neither dirty nor unframed, but is in the same 


| frame it has had for very many years, and both 


in excellent preservation. I never saw it until 
the beginning of this year (1866). I think after 
this explanation it is only fair, and very reason- 
able, that S. T. should not only give publicity to 
the name of his friend, but the latter should give 
his reasons for mixing up my name with the 
matter. What is meant by the words, “ Dr. Clay 


[* Johnson’s Mitre was No. 39, Flect Street, and was 
demolished in 1829 for the enlargement of Messrs, Hoare’s 


| banking-house, which cost little short of 60,0004—Ep., | 
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who was still present,” I am at a loss to conceive. 
If S. T.’s wish was to tell the world he had sent 
a portrait of Shakspeare for the Exhibition, I 
think he might have done so without alluding to 
me. It was my intention shortly to offer your 
journal an article on my portrait, accompanied 
with a very fine woodcut. If I do, I think you 
Mr. Editor will allow, on seeing it, that it will 
bear comparison with the best esteemed portraits 
extant, not even excepting the one of which 8. T. 
intends favouring the public with a view in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

I would not ask space for this in your pages, if 
I did not consider the letter of S. T. so marvel- 
lously unique, that my reply is a matter of 
necessity. Cuas. Cray, M.D. 

Manchester. 

P.S. I should have no hesitation in placing 
my portrait side by side with any other portrait 
of Shakspeare: but more particularly with the 
one heralded forth by S. T.; and should have no 


fear of the opinion of the public verdict in favour | 


of mine. 

Bowar (3° S. viii. 500.) —I am indebted to a 
popular and infallible authority for the following 
authentic data, which enables me to reply to the 
query by H.: — 

“An ancient tradition in this family, which is of 
French origin, thus accounts for the name assumed by 
one of their earlier ancestors, Guilhem le Danois.” 


This gentle knight was censured by sundry | 


hypercritical enthusiasts for indiscriminating zeal 
in roasting, at the expense of the edifice, certain 


Pagan freebooters ; who, with their blood-stained | 
booty, had taken refuge in the Abbey of St. | 


Blayse-sur-Loire. These pious worthies, wisely 
considering that the holocaust should have been 


carried out in a secular building, and that the | 


abbey (appropriately and presciently dedicated to 
St. Blayse) should not have been included in the 
incremation, mumbled hard words about sacrilege 
and gloated over its penalties; but the King of 
France viewed the pardonable eccentricity of his 
fiery vavasovr in its proper light, and, thus ad- 
dressed him : — 

“*Bona res, Bona res, conspectu’ Dei et regis!’ — 
from which royal words the knight was thenceforth 
called Guilhem de Bonares, which appellation has de- 
scended as a patronymic to his race.” 

For further interesting particulars, I beg to re- 
fer H. to Popular Genealogists, or the Art of 
Pedigree-making : an able and amusing work by 
a distinguished writer, published last year at 
Edinburgh. Gh. Ws 

Amtantic Tetrerapn (3" S, viii. 276, 
296, 376.)—In the last volume, I stated that it was 
my belief that no word or signal passed through the 
Atlantic Telegraph of 1858. A short time after, 


announcement of a collision between the Europa 
and Canada, two steamers of the Cunard line, 
made by the Atlantic Telegraph. I had neither 
books nor paper to refer to at the time ; but since 
then I have inspected the columns of The Times, 
and other papers of the period, and found that 
I was quite wrong. I therefore take this, the 
earliest opportunity of acknowledging my error. 

I may just observe, by the bye, that the 
collision did take place between the steamers 
Europa and Arabia, according to The Times’ 
account. WittiAmM PINKERTON. 

Bestqve S. ix. 138.)—This game is played 
by two persons, in the following manner: — Take 
two packs of curds and shuffle them together, after 
having thrown out all the twos, threes, fours, fives, 
and sixes. The dealer then gives eight cards to 
each (two at atime), and turns up the seventeenth 
as a trump, for which, if it is a seven, he scores 
ten, or if either has a seven of trumps in his hand 
he may exchange it for the trump card, and score 
ten for it. The non-dealer then leads a card, 
which his adversary wins, if he can, by playing a 


| higher card, but not necessarily of the same suit 
| (ace is highest, ten next, then king, queen, knave, 
| &e.); each player then draws a card from the 
| pack, and does the same after every trick, so as 
| always to have eight cards in hand, until the whole 


number is exhausted, the trump card being taken 
up last, and whoever takes it scores ten. Who- 
ever has, at any period of the game, ace, ten, king, 
queen, and knave of trumps in his hand at the 
same time, announces it, and scores two hundred 
and fifty; if he has four aces, he scores one hun- 
dred; for four kings, eighty; for four queens, 
sixty ; for four knaves, forty; for king and queen 
of trumps, forty; king and queen of any other 
suit (“marriage”), twenty; for queen of spades 
and knave of diamonds (“ besique ”), forty. These 
“ announcements” must always be made before 
drawing the next card from the pack, and the 


| same announcement can only be made once by 


each player. As soon as the last card has been 
drawn the second player must follow suit if he 
can, if not, he must win the trick with a trump, if 
he can. The cards being all played out, each 
player counts the aces and tens in the tricks he has 
won, scoring ten for each. The “game” is one 
thousand; and if neither has won, the cards are 
all shuffled together, and dealing commenced again 
as before. For scoring it is usual to take a black 
four and five to reckon the tens up to ninety, and 
a red five and six for the hundreds. N. F. 
C. A. Jonxrs will find the rules of this game in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. vy. p. 138. CyRIL. 


Wieton Prerracr (3% ix. 157.)—Aneto- 
Scorvs is mistaken in saying (158) that the name 


| of William Gyll does not appear in the Army 


R. M‘C, of Liverpool drew my attention to the | Lists of the period to which he refers. I have 
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the Edinburgh Almanacs for 1794, 5, and 6, in 
all of which (not subsequently) his name does 
appear (spelt Gill), as a Lieutenant in the 2nd Life 
Guards. I have not the almanac for 1793, but 
the name is not in that for 1792. G. 

Edinburgh. 

Ineresy (3S, ix. 18, 169.)—Sir Charles 
Ingleby is the name of the judge, in the reign of 
James IL., who returned to his practice at the bar 
after he was superseded. Ilis ancestor, Sir Thomas 
Ingleby, was a Judge of the King’s Bench under 
Edward I1.; and I must apologise for my care- 
lessness in substituting the one Christian name 
for the other in my hurried communication to you. 

Epwarp Foss. 


Morner-tx-Law (3™ S. vii. 480; viii. 17.) — 


This name is very generally given to step-mothers | 


in the hill country of the West Riding of York- 

shire. I have also noticed another error of the same 

kind in that locality ; ¢. e. widowers are frequently 

named as widows. “Ile is a widow.” I need 

scarcely say it is only common with the unedu- 

cated classes, Luoyp. 
Darlington. 


AsH-LEAF Superstition (3° viii. 494.) — 
An ash-leaf is pinnated ; and when it is made up 
of an even number, ten or twelve, it is called 
even. The difficulty of finding an even one, of 
course, makes the charm the more palatable. 

A. Escort. 


Worm or Lryton (3" §. ix. 158.) — Compare 
with this story that of the “ Worm of Lambton,” 
in the Bishopric of Durham. There are full par- 
ticulars in Surtees’s Jiistory, and in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for September 1865, I have 
pointed out an interesting illustration of the le- 
gend in describing the ancient bells of Chester- 
le-Street, in which parish Lambton is situated. The 


story is remarkably well told, under the heading | 


of “The Saurian of the Wear,” in the Oxford 
Magazine for April, 1862, p. 188. J. T. F. 


The College, [lurstpierpoint. 


Daventer: Darrer (38% 8. viii. passim; ix. 


89.)—The case of the word daughter helps one to 
the belief that all our words, derived from a Ger- 
man or Saxon source, which contained the letters 
gh in conjunction, were pronounced gutturally. 
The modern Scotch retains the usage: as see the 


orthography of Burns’ poems, passim—nicht, sicht, | 


nocht, for night, sight, nought; and listen to any 
Lowlander. When did this use cease with us 


English folk? Does it not survive still in the | 


provinces, where, for through and though, we hear 
thruf and thofe? Will any reader point out, from 
old rhymes, indubitable proofs of the rougher 
earlier usage, or throw light upon the subject 
from provincial pronunciation? ARISTARCHUS. 


| 


Vicr-ApMIRAL Goonson S. ix. 138.) — 
This officer was second in command under Sir Wm. 
Penn, of the expedition to the West Indies in 
1655, which resulted in the capture of Jamaica, and 
| when Penn invalided, became commander-in-chief, 
| and brought the fleet home. He does not appear 
| ever to have served again, and must have retired 

into private life—if still alive—at the Restoration. 
From his being associated with Penn, it would 
seem probable that he had formerly served with 
him in the Dutch war, which ended in the deci- 
sive victory of July 31, 1653; but I do not know 
| of any published list of naval officers under the 
Commonweulth; and in fact naval rank was at 
that time subject to such extraordinary fluctua- 
| tions that it would have been difficult to arrange 
one. 

Captain Magger must have been an officer of 
the same period, and have retired at the Restora- 
tion. The private relations of both Goodson and 
Magger to an “old Puritan” would seem to indi- 
cate strong party feelings, which may easily be 
supposed to have hindered their accepting service 
under the monarchy. At any rate, the determina- 
tion of the date of their service may be a useful 
guide in further inquiries. S. IL. M. 


MEDLEVAL CHURCHES WITHIN THE BouNDARY 
or Roman Camps (3' S, y. 173, 329, 441; vi. 
| 37; viii. 57.) —Bede (chap. xiv. A.D, 627) says:— 

“Paulinus built a church in Campodunum, which 
afterwards the pagans, by whom King Edwin was slain, 
burnt, together with all the town.” 

Although it is not clear where this Campodu- 
num was situated, yet it is remarkable that the 
people of Slack (now claimed as Cambodunum) in 
the parish of Longwood, near Huddersfield, have 
a tradition that a church once was built there on 
the ruins of the old Roman camp. An old man 
lately pointed to a certain part of the field, where 
it is said “a christening stone was once placed. 
He told me that the stone was removed by the 
sae ge ee of the soil many years ago, and he had 
1eard that some one had traced it to “ the College 
in Manchester.” 

As Chetham College is eminently ¢he college 
of Manchester, perhaps some of your correspon- 
dents in that quarter will kindly make some in- 
quiries about it. It may be only the “ baseless 
fabric of a vision” of my old friend and informant 
at Cambodunum, but it may have some founda- 
tion in fact. GroreE Luoyp. 

Darlington. 


Covrt Erraverte (3" ix. 78, 167.) —It has 
been frequently asked whether earl’s daughters are 
to be kissed by the king when presented at court on 
their marriage. I believe they are. When Miss 

married Field Marshal , and was 
presented upon that event, King William IV. 
kissed her cheek, and nodded to his old friend 


af 
| 
- 
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the Field Marshal, saying, “Ah! ah! you cannot 
help yourself,” the salute being a distinguishing 
token that she was now the wife of a marquis’s 
younger son. C. B. 
I know not if French princes were remarkable 
for their petting small animals in public; but I 
ive an extract from Sully’s Memours (vol. i.) in 


illustration : — 


“T arrived at St. Maur, where the court then was, and 
went down to the house of Villeroy, with whom I dined, 
and stayed the rest of the day, and on the next he pre- 
sented me to the King (Henry the Fifth). I shall never 
forget the fantastic and extravagant equipage and atti- 
tude in which I found this prince in his cabinet: he had a 
sword at his side, a Spanish hood hung down upon his 
shoulders, a little cap, such as collegians wear, upon his 
head, and a basket full of little dogs hung to a ribbon 
about his neck.”—Mrs. Lennox’s 7rans. p. 119, vol. i. 


G. 


Cock-sure ix. 61.) —The Rev. Alex. 
M‘Laren of Manchester delivered a lecture lately 
in this town on “ Pictures and Lessons in Hebrew | 
Words,” and in the course of a few preliminary 
observations, which were called forth by some re- 
marks on the part of the chairman, he made use 
of the word cock-sure, in the sense that his hearers 
were not to be too certain that any expectations 
which may have been raised in their minds by 
the remarks made by the chair with regard to his | 
lecture would be realised by him. I have since | 
been favoured by Mr. M*Laren with his views | 
as to the origin of this word, and they are | 
these : — 

“ Latimer’s use of ‘ cock-sure’ is slightly different from 
the modern. * He thought all cocksure,’ i. e. he applies 
it to objective security, not to subjective certainty. The 
passage to which I refer is in his ‘Sermon of the Plough,’ 
preached in St. Paul’s, January, 1548, and in my edition 
(London, 1758, 2 vols. 8vo), is in vol. i. p. 55. Tecan only 
venture on a suggestion of an etymology which seems 
to me probable. We must look for the original word, of 
which ours is a rendering into English sounds, in French, 
from which we get ‘sure.’ The process, for instance, by 
which ‘ quelques choses’ becomes ‘ kick-shaws,’ is exem- 
plified, | fancy, here too. For any French dictionary 
will give *d coup sfir’ as a compound adverb, mean- 
ing certainly, indubitably, soundly. It is easy to see 
how this became ‘ cock-sure’ by the above familiar pro- | 
cess, which is illustrated in hosts of words when an un- 
meaning foreign sound has been changed into some 
English equivalent, which suggests some idea to a mere 
English ear. And it has to be observed that the French 
phrase has the same slight variation from our use of the 
word which Latimer’s employment of it has, Perhaps, 
too, the English word was helped to its present form by 
some feeling that a strutting cock might very well stand 
for a picture of complete assurance. The derivation I 
have given seems to me to be plausible, and in accordance 
with a recognised tendency of language.” 


Broop. 


Liverpool. 


West Watton: “Tre Bases In THE Woop” 
(3" 8. ix. 208.)—The paragraph signed F. C. IL, | 
is singularly inaccurate. West Walton church | 


has not a thatched roof, and does not stand on 
rising ground above the Nene. It is about three 
— of a mile from the river, the land below 
the level of high water at spring tides; the 
country being protected from the river by a Ro- 
man bank. There is no wood near Walton, or 
anywhere within several miles, either in Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk, or Cambridgeshire. 

As to the “limpid streamlet” (p. 144), it is a 
muddy river, 18 to 20 feet deep at high water, 
opposite Walton Dam; and 50 or 60 yards across. 
West Walton was certainly not the scene of the 
tragedy. It might have been at East Walton, 
nine miles south-east of Lynn. 

W. Herts Guardian. 

Hertford. 


Marra, Countess (3° S. ix. 67.) — 
Will Mr. Fetrx Lavrent kindly complete his 
interesting account of this lady, by giving a re- 
ference to any document in which she is styled 
“Countess Marshal”? It is generally considered 
that the title of “ Zarl Marshal” did not exist 
until Richard II. conferred it, by special charter, 
upon Thomas, Earl of Nottingham. Certainly 
this lady's husband, and William Montacute, Earl 
of Salisbury, who succeeded him in the office, 
were not so styled in any record I have met with. 

W. A. Scorr-Ropertson. 

Fryerning Rectory. 


Exizaneta Barrett Brownrine S, ix. 
155.) — Elizabeth Barrett's first poem was The 
Battle of Marathon, in the metre o »ope’s Homer, 
is comprised in seventy-two pages, and divided 
into four books. The title-page states that it was 
“ printed for W. Lindsell, Wimpole Street, Caven- 
dish Square, 1820.” The “ dedication,” however 
(to her father), is dated “ Hope End, 1819.” The 
Battle of Marathon has never, so far as I am 
aware, been reprinted with the poetess's other 
works, RADECLIFFE. 


Smis= Tar Water (3™ S. ix. 156.)— De 
Quincey (see Works, Author's Edition, ii, 55), 
has a note upon this : — 

“ Seiris ought to have been the title, i. e. Seipls, a chain. 
From this defect in the orthography, I did not in my 
boyish days perceive, nor could obtain any light upon its 
meaning.” 

Joun AppIs. 

Torxisn Tompstone THe Tempe 
ix. 165.)—-I know nothing about the “Turkey 
merchant who sold coffee at the Rainbow in Fleet 
Street,” but Ido know that the fragment of the 
Turkish turban stone which I found at Mr. Rogers’ 
shop in Carey Street, and which my late friend, 
Mr. Morley, purchased, was bought by Mr. Rogers 
at an auction, together with some broken pieces of 
Greek sculpture, brought from the Levant. 

W. J. Bernearp Smita. 

Temple. 
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| 
EXTRAORDINARY Frat oF Memory (3" S. ix. | 


98.)—I have frequently heard my old friend, 
Generali Charretie, assert that for a bet he had 
once got by heart and repeated the Morning Post, 
including advertisements ; but I feel myself bound 
to observe, that whenever I pressed him to relate 
to me “how, when, and where” this marvellous 
wager originated, he invariably either checked my 
curiosity, hastily evaded the question, or let the 
subject drop. I suspect, therefore, that The Field 
newspaper will find some difficulty in verifying 
their statement, especially as Mrs. Charretie, the 
General’s widow, and his brother, Captain Char- 
retie (an octogenarian), have no recollection what- 
ever of the General entering into any particulars 
connected with the wager in question. The General, 


without question, was gifted with an extraordinary | 


memory, and quoted freely ; and a trifling incident 
ery ened to him, when a boy at Dr. Valpy’s 
school at Reading, may possibly have given rise 
to this marvellous, and as I conceive, fabulous 
story of his getting by heart and repeating the 
contents of one impression of the Morning Post. 
The incident alluded to occurred at a dinner given 
to some friends by Dr. Valpy, when the power of 
memory became the topic of conversation, and the 
host offered to bet that he had a boy in his school 
who in an hour's time could get by heart and re- 
_ one hundred lines from any part of Virgil. 


he wager was accepted, young Charretie sent | 
for, introduced to the company, and verified the | 


Doctor's assertion by the accomplishment of the 
task. Hovrrton. 
Conservative Club. 


Sr. James’s Lurweran Cuaper (3" S, ix. 69, 
160.) Your correspondent, Mr. W. H. Husk, 
requests me to inform him upon what authority I 
state that several of the Royal Family have been 
christened in the St. James’s Lutheran Chapel. 


I merely wrote currente calamo from impressions | 


imbibed in my juvenile days, now more than fifty 
years ago, and have no positive evidence to offer. 
All I remember with certainty is that several 
members of the Royal Family, as well as some of 
the court nobility and foreign ambassadors, used 
occasionally to come in grand carriages to be pre- 
sent at christenings or confirmations. Among the 


distinguished persons who at different periods ap- | 


oe to have attended there on such occasions, may 
nained George III., Queen Charlotte, the Prince 
Regent, the Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Clarence, 


the Princes Polignac and Esterhazy, the Dukes of | 


Wellington and Devonshire, Lord Liverpool, Sir 
Benjamin Bloomfield, Lady Conyngham, and, I 
am pretty sure, her present Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria. The last time I attended the Chapel was, 
I think, in the autumn of 1823, when the Princess 


Feodera, daughter of the Duchess of Kent by her 
first husband the Prince of Leiningen, and ‘half- 
sister to Queen Victoria, was confirmed; and she 


was, I find, married there to the Prince Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg, Feb. 18, 1828. 
Another of your correspondents on this subject 
has mentioned that the Cha el Registers are de- 
osited with the Registrar-General in Somerset 
louse. They commence 1712 and end 1836, and 
will probably supply any other information your 
readers may require. Heyry G. Bonn. 


Watrer Scorr anp (3"4 S. vii. 
156, 211, 230; ix. 149.) — Moore says that Sir 
Walter was a too practical and careful man to be 
haunting Melrose by moonlight. Washington 
Irving tells us of J dug Bower's notable device 
to show to visitors Melrose by moonlight when 
there was no moon! It was a double tallow- 
candle, stuck on the end of a pole ; and the effect 
was regarded as being, on the whole, somewhat 
preferable to that of the real moonlight. “It 
does na licht up a’ the abbey at aince, to be sure,” 
the inventor would say; “but then you can shift 
it aboot, and show the auld ruin bit by bit, while 
the moon only shines on one side.” But Johnny 
Bower was a genius, as well as a guide; wit- 
| ness his directions to the visitor for obtaining 
the best view of the exterior from the south-east 
corner of the churchyard : — 

“Turn your back to the building, stoop down and 
look at it through your legs ; when the effect is agtonish- 
| ingly grand, the defects of the ruin being but little 
perceived, as the whole assumes such a beautiful appear- 
| ance as may be more easily conceived than expressed.” — 
| Description of the Abbeys of Melrose and Old Melrose, by 

John Bower, Jun., 1813, dedicated to Walter Scott, Esq., 
| Abbotsford, pp. 41. 
| Mrs. Beecher Stowe, who tells us that she “in- 
| tended to walk the whole figure while she was 
about it,” by which trans-Atlantic phrase she 
'meant that she proposed to see the abbey b 
moonlight, saw all that she desired to see ; thoug’ 
her “Sunny Memories” of the spot would seem 
| to have been linked with “such a dish of mutton- 
chops” consumed, at supper, by herself and party 
at the Melrose Hotel. Teoner painted a view of 

Melrose by moonlight for the Farnley Hall col- 

lection. I may add, that these various points 
| have been noted at greater length in A Tour in 
| Tartan-land (Bentley, 1863), pp. 352-5, by 
Curusert 


(3* S. ix. 176.)—In addition to the 
Piccadillies in London and the Chiltern Hills there 
is another spot so called close to Aberystwith. 
The place in question is a _—— of ground of 
moderate eminence, bounded on one side by the 
valley of the Reidol, and on the other by that of 
the Ystwith. A small public house situated on the 

lace derives its name from that circumstance, as 
it is called Piccadilly. C, 8. Revett. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Helenore, or the Fortunate Shepherdess: 
broad Scotch Dialect, by Alexander Ross, M.A. 


a Poem in the 


A 


New Edition, containing a Sketch of Glenesk, a Life of | 


the Author, and an Account of his inedited Works. 

John Longmuir, LL.D. (Nimmo.) 

“ Lindy and Nory,” as Helenore is familiarly called by 
its admirers, has long been a favourite among the “ Men of 
the Mearns ” as well as those of Angus and Aberdeenshire, 
It has deserved this favour for its intrinsic merits ; and 
it has for those merits deserved moreover, what it has 
never yet received, namely, careful editing and super- 
vision at the press. The present edition of Alexander Ross’s 
masterpiece will do much to spread abroad his reputa- 
tion as one of those sons of song who have done honour 
to their “ mither leed.” Mr. Longmuir has done his work 
well, and thoroughly. The volume opens with a Sketch 
of Glenesk: this is followed by a Life of the Poet, 
(who was born in the parish of Kincardine O'Neil, in 
Aberdeen, on the 13th April, 1699), far more complete 
than any which has yet been produced. An interesting 
analysis of Ross’s inedited works, which are now carefully 
preserved in the Advocates’ Library, comes next; and 
then we have a very carefully edited reprint of the poem, 
Helenore, «r the Fortunate Shephe erdess, to which he owes 
his reputation as a poet. Some few of his admirable 
lyrical productions, among which will be found the old 
favourites—“ The Rock and the wee Pickle Tow,” and 
“Woo'd and married and a’ ”—and aGlossary, brings to a 
close a little volume which will be acceptable to all lovers 
of true poetry. 

Shakespeare's Jest-Book, A Hundred Mery Talys. From 
the only perfect Copy known, Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Dr. Herman Oesterley. (J. R. 
Smith.) 

This is a curious and valuable addition to the library 
of every Shakespeare student. Mr. Singer’s reprint of 
the imperfect copy of The Hundred Merry Tales found 
by Mr. Conybeare, and Mr. Hazlitt’s reproduction of that 


By 


| #ix Months forwarded 


| all disorders of the breath and lungs. 


curious illustration of Benedict’s taunt to Beatrice, have | 


served to make us more anxious to see a complete copy 
of the book. That desire may now be gratified, thanks to 
Dr. Oesterly, who having had the good fortune to find 
such a copy in the Royal Library of the University of 
Gottingen, has had the “good taste to reprint it in a neat 
and unpretending form. 


NATIONAL Portrarr Exuisrriox, 1866.— The ar- 
rangements for this interesting Exhibition are rapidly 
approaching‘ completion. The Portraits are arranged, 
and the Catalogues at press, and we hope next week to 
call the special attention of our readers to the treat that is 
in store for them. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent Goons 


to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names an 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Barrisa Association Reront ror 1839. 
Camden Society: 
ns or Lavy B. Harter. 


Guants, &c., 16 THe Reson ov Eow. V. 
Camoex Misceteany. Vol. IL. 
Jounwats or Symonns. 
Pareus, 

Wanted by Jfr. J. 17. 


Cadby, Birmingham. 
Tus Jocnxat. Two vols, 1927-8. 
Wanted by Mr. £. orsyth, Inverness Advertiser Office, Inverness. 


| and Smollett's History of England (13 vols.). 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Wieron Pernace. We have received a communication on this ~~ 
ject from Mr. Gordon Gyll, the grandson of Mr. Hamilton Flemi: 
whom he styles “ per legem terre, 9th and last Earl of Wigton.” The 
letter is far too long for insertion, and deals chiefly with matters irrele- 
vant to the points touched upon in these columns. We must, however, re 
mind Mr. Gyll that, so far from his ancestors having been recognised 
per legem terre as the %th Earl. the Committee for Privileges, to whom 
his petition claiming the titles of Earl of Wigtoun, and Lord Fleming and 
Cumbernauld, was referred, reported that in their opinion “ the claim- 
ant hath no right to the titles, honours,and dignities claimed by his peti- 
tion.” In reference to that part of Anglo-Scotus’ article (ante P: 158), 
in which he states that the* Capt. Gyll in the 2nd Life Guards”’ does 
not appear in the Army Lists of the day, Mr. Gyll states,“ As the old 
annals, parish registers, tombs, wills, &c., wrote our name Gyll, we, by 
sign manual, returned to that orthography in 184." Jt will be seen 
a@ communication (ante p. 247), that the name of Lieut. Gill, 2nd Life 
Guards, appears in the Edinburgh Almancks for 1794, 1795, and 1796. 

H. G. HH. will probably find the Softemation of which he is in search in 
= seven of our present series, p. 

W. C. L, for pound, is of course the abbreviated form of 
the "Lette Libra; the £ for pounds is, in like manner, the abbreviated 
form of the Latin plural, Libra, pounds, the stroke through the letter 
marking the contracted fourm of the plural. 

Answers to other Correspondents in our next. 


**Noras anp Quentes” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
isued in Monrary The Subse for Sramprv Corts for 
direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
early Iwvex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Opice Orders 
pp at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wiutus G. Surra, 32, 

Sraser, W.C., where also all Communications 
yor rue Eprror should be addressed. 


Nores & Qveuius” is istered fe jissi 


abroad 


for 


Cones or Covous Conps py Dr. Lococn’s Warens.— 
From Mr. Lea, Druggist, Ellesmere: “I would recommend you to give 
more publicity to your Wafers in Shropshire: they are selling here 
very much, and it is astonishing what good effects are resulting from 
them.” They give instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, and 
To Singers they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice, and have a pleasant taste. 
Price Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 


HE SHILLING "PEERAGE SHILLING 
ARONETAGE. SHILLING KNIGHTAGE, and SHILLING 

Hou Shor COMMONS FOR 1866, by E. WALFORD, M.A.., are now 
ready at all Booksellers. Also, THE COU N&Y FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM. Third Edition. Containing the whole of the 
titled and untitled Aristocracy of the three Kingdoms. 11,000 Fami- 
lies. Price complete, 28. 
London: HARDWICKE, Piccadilly. 


Just published,Nos. I. and II., 6d. cach ; by Post, 7 Stamps. 


ONVERSATIONS ON MIND AND MATTER. 


/ An Attempt to prove the Instinctive Nature of our Mental and 
Moral Powers. 
HARRISON, » 59, Pall Mall. 


4 AGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLES. IL 
BAGSTER'S flexible bindings. 
At es the principal Booksellers’; and at 15, Paternoster Row, London. 


ATALOGUE of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS 
J and ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY. A most Interesting and 
Curious List, comprising many old and uncommon Prints at very Low 
Prices. Post Free for 2 Stamps. Tortraits, Views, &c., of every de- 
scription supplied. 
MAGNA CHARTA, Fac-simile of Original, emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours, 5: 
« BOL AL or BATTLE ABBEY. Arms emblazoned in Gold and 
olours. 5s. 
soit ANTS to execute CHARLES I. and MARY QUEEN OF 
Exact Fac-similes. 2s. each. 


: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Printseller, 151, Picoadilly. 


Preparing for immediate issue, Part II. (D.—I.of 


CATALOGUE of RARE and VALUABL® 
i OLD BOOKS, English and Foreign, in ewty Department o 
Literature, and marked at unprecedented Low Prices : being a further 
Selection from the Extensive Stock of 


J. & W. BOONE, 29, New Bond Street, London, W. 
P.S. Enclose Two Stamps, with Name and Address, for Catalogue. 


O ANTIQUARIES, &c. — For 
Ancient (Classic) City Seal ; an Antique Brass Box. Also. 
bers’ Wickliffe’s New Testament ; Gibbon's Rome (12 vols.) ; 


Sate. — An 


“Tiume 


Address,“ W.,” Mitchell's, Law Stationers, 2, Godliman Street, E. Cc. 
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